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The Story of a Novel 


A Confession 


Writing for the Movies 


By Philip Wylie 


Containing actual samples of correct movie technique 


INE $2 Peres eE aed TEST —_WRire rr. 


You Must Feel It 


By David William Moore 


New York, St. Louis Market Letter 


$2000 short short 


Trade Journal Notes story contest 
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Thomas H. Uzzell 
Literary Agent and (vritic 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 





Why Not Consult Authority? 


Ten Important Points To Consider 


F you will compare my fees for criticism and collaboration you will 
find that they are higher than others mentioned in this magazine. 
True—and there’s a reason! Investigate it. There are no bargains in 

professional literary training. The critic’s charges must correspond with 
his years of experience, his expert knowledge and the time and enthu- 
siasm he gives the job. Compare the claims of others with the following 
certainties: 

1. For two years Fiction Editor of Collier's Weekly. 

2. Author of stories in Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, 





Woman’s Home Companion. (See story in February 
Willey W. H. CG.) 
a 3. University lecturer on psychology of human interest 
. (substituting for Prof. W. B. Pitkin at Columbia School 
. ? of Journalism). 
: 4, Fifteen years experience coaching and collaborating 
on with writers. 


5. Author of standard American textbook “Narrative Tech- 
nique”, published by leading New York publisher. 
6. Co-author, with Dr. A. A. Brill, Floyd Dell, Mary Aus- 
tin, etc., of “The Psychology of Writing Success.” 
7. Editor, “Short Story Hits—1932” and “Short Story Hits 
1933” (now being printed) by Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
fu: pany. 
8. Writers trained by me now appearing in every magazine 











of importance in the country (one for example, in a re- 


Author Receiving First cent Harper’s and another this week in Forum. 

Check for Story 9. Some sixty manuscripts, mostly by beginners, were sold 
("Art work" supplied for writers working with me during the last six months. 
at request of Editor) 10. I guarantee no one success, make no exaggerated 


claims, tell the truth. 


INFORMATION WITHOUT BALLYHOO 


]F you’d like to learn more about my a thousand above that) and get a 
methods, write for my free pamphlet straight-from-the-shoulder report from 
“How I Work With Writers.” Or, send an authoritative critic. All questions 
me a manuscript for criticism ($5 asked will be answered in a friendly 
up to five thousand words and a dollar personal letter. 
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Save a dollar a week... 
Own a Royal Portable! 


If you are at all serious about writing .. . if you 
would really like to increase your earnings... 
then you certainly need a typewriter—and a good 
one! A hard-to-operate, cranky machine only 
wastes time and energy. It makes thinking diffi- 
cult, handicaps you in developing your ideas, 


OBTAIN INTERESTING INFORMATION. IT’S 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Department WD-234 

2 Park Avenue, New York City 

Please send me interesting FREE literature describing the 
Royal Standard Portable and the DeLuxe; also details of 
convenient payment plan. (If you already own a type- 
writer, write in the make. and Serial No. 
—__________. Royal will advise you of the allowance 
value on the purchase of a new Royal Portable.) 


ROYAL 





PORTABLE 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Try a Royal Portable! This finest of home-sized 
typewriters “makes you feel like writing.” It is so 
easy to use—even if you have never typed before. 
Smooth and steady as an office typewriter! Hand- 
some, sturdy—built for a life-time of usefulness! 

Best of all, you can now purchase a Royal Port- 
able—pay for it as you use it—and pay less— 
actually less than it would cost you to rent an 
office typewriter! See your nearest dealer—or use 


CE. 


NAME. _ 


the coupon below. 





STREET. 





CITY and STATE 


TYPEWRITERS 








Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. Monthly 


$2.00 the year. Vol. 14, No. 3. Entered as second class matter April 1, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 
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Plain English About 
WRITING 
for PUBLICATION 


No man ever becomes too educated to fail to 
eth an idea told in words he learned as a child. 


O student of the technique of writing for 
publication can find in any training course 
any trick of the trade that he cannot dig out for 
himself if he possesses the necessary spark of tal- 


ent—and keeps at the digging long enough. 

Every successful practitioner of the art of writing 
knows this is so. 

That is why, in telling those who write, and those who 
would write, about its service, the Newspaper Institute of 
America does not choose to select words that may be 
taken to mean: “Here, at last, is a magic key, the posses- 
sion of which will enable you, in your own home, in a 
few short weeks, etc., etc.” 


200 years of digging 


The training course of the Newspaper [Institute of 
America represents 200 years of digging. That figure is 
the sum total of newspaper experience of the men respon- 
sible fox this instruction. 

The training is conducted by mail. The emphasis is on 
writing. During the first few weeks, you are given simple 
assignments to cover—as if you were being “broken in” 
on a great metropolitan daily. Gradually the pace quick- 
ens. Before you realize it, you are swinging into the 
more difficult special stories and interviews. You are gain- 
ing confidence—facility—style. And you will soon be 
ready (if you possess any natural ability at the start) to 
begin doing some real “bread-winning” writing. Checks 
for $25, $50, and $100—for short stories, brief articles, 
humorous contributions, items of current interest, and 
other material that can easily be turned out in spare time 
—are goals worth aiming at. 


. ° 
Why newspaper writing! 

| ame it the important thing is to start you writing 

and keep you writing. Newspaper writing deals en- 
tirely with facts—reality. Your mind is not distracted 
with problems of invention, plot and character. You con- 
centrate on learning how to use words accurately—ex- 
pressively—vividly. There is no other training like it. 
Nine out of ten of our best-selling authors and dramatists 
attribute their success to their early newspaper work. 


A challenging test 


“If you possess any natural ability at the start’”—per- 
haps that phrase stopped you a few paragraphs back, 
“How can I be sure?” you may have asked 
yourself. We have a Writing Aptitude Test 
which we think will answer your question. 
You'll enjoy taking this test. It is, of course, 
free and non-obligatory. Newspaper Institute 
of America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 





‘WE DO OUR PART 





Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest—February. 


Mr. 
Mrs. ‘ 





Miss 
Address 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will 
7B32 call on you. 
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Dear Eprror: 

COCKTAILS ... Monthly magazine in quality 
class, to be issued in January. Circulation re- 
stricted to Boston social register and people in 
higher income class. Editorial requirements: 
smart, sophisticated short fiction (1000 words or 
less) in best taste; fillers; original toasts. All 
material should have a drinking slant, tempered 
by good taste and conductive to temperance rather 
than to over-indulgence. A little clever poetry 
will be used, as well as words for songs. The 
purpose of this publication is to furnish com- 
plete information on the subject of cultured drink- 
ing; how to serve liquors, wines and brews; re- 
cipes for hors-d’ouvres and table dishes in which 
alcoholic beverages are used. Accepted material 
will be paid for at fair rates after publication. 

COCKTAILS, Room 411, 75 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Eprtor: 

How To Sell, beginning with the next issue 
will publish one fiction story a month. Stories 
should NOT have salesman characters. Two cents 
a word paid on publication. We are determined 
to publish only what is GOOD. Please do not 
unload “duds” on us, or “rejects.” If a slick didn’t 
want it, we don’t either. Length 1500 to 2000 
words. 

I swear by all that’s holy that I positively will 
not return serials, books, juveniles, plays, and 
stories way past our length. General, detective, 
love, and adventure subjects wanted, but they must 
be A-1. Direct salesman should not be characters 
in the story. Enclose return stamped envelope, 
or else... . 

FRANK GRUBER 
How-to-Sell 
Mount Morris, III. 
Dear Eprrtor: 

I cashed a check today for a story sold to a 
smooth paper magazine (Real America) the result 
of a market tip in the July, 1933, Wrrrer’s Dicest. 

The magazine containing this story will be on 
the stands before the end of this month; and at 
the end of the story will be a footnote to the 
effect that another story by the same author 
(myself) will appear in the next number. 

The check which I have received, and the one 
which I will receive, as a result of this one 
market tip in Writer’s Digest would pay my 
subscription for——well, many more years than 
I will have use for a writer’s magazine. 

Joun L. Matrox. 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Dear Eprtor: 

I have just been reading your magazine and 
am wondering whether you would like to know 
that we want true stories of success written 
around stenographers, secretaries, typists and ex- 
ecutives and others who have arrived via the short- 
hand route. The Gregg Writer is read by com- 
mercial students largely, as well as by steno- 
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If you aren’t sell- 

ing because you 
aren’t writing, you have 
only yourself to blame. 
Get busy and turn out 
some copy. 


Have you sought help with your 
writing, failed to find it, and 
grown discouraged? 


Most of my clients unsuccessfully 
tried from one to four critics or 
schools before coming to me. During 
1933 I sold stories for nine out of ten 
of those who worked for four months 
or more! Think what this means to 
you. Nowhere else can you find this 
opportunity. And I guarantee you the 
best help to be found in this country 
—or your money back. 


3 Are you writing down to your 
audience? 


A client wrote, when beginning 
work, that he’d tried pulp writing but 
“in the midst of gushing out a senti- 
mental love story, I’d find myself 
weeping from laughter.” Naturally he 
didn’t get far. 


His latest letter begins: “Your air- 
mail announcement of the sale to the 
Atlantic Monthly was more than an 
acceptable Christmas present—it was 
one of the most encouraging things 
that ever happened to me.” 


4, Are your stories convincing? Are 
you getting into them accurate 
sensuous detail which the editors de- 
mand? 


FEBRUARY 


WHY ARENT YOU SELLING? 





A young woman came 
to me who plotted well 
and wrote good dia- 
logue, but who had 
never sold—because her 
stories seemed to be 
occurring in a_ void. 
I helped her get rhythm into her writ- 
ing, color into her stories. Result: 
Four sales, the latest to Chatelaine, 
the biggest women’s magazine in Can- 
ada. She writes: “I was certainly 
thrilled with the new sale, and I am 
just superstitious enough to think that, 
coming when it did, it must be a good 
omen. Thank you once again for your 


splendid help.” 


Are you writing for markets you 
aren’t yet ready to reach? 
Recently I had to tell a young man, 
whose writing had been aimed at Har- 
per’s and Story, that it would be some 
years before he could sell to these 
magazines. He didn’t want to wait 
for checks, so . . . In December his 
pulp paper stories, all written under 
my direction, brought more than $500. 


These are but a few of the sales last 
month, but a few of the problems I 
solved for writers like you. In Decem- 
ber alone I sold more than 200,000 
words of fiction for my group. 


You, too, can have this unequaled 
help. Write for details. If you enclose 
a 8c stamp for postage, I’ll send you 
—free—Short Story Fundamentals, a 
booklet explaining the technique of 
today’s short fiction. Better, send a 
story for criticism. The fee is only $3 
for 3000 words or less; $1 per thou- 
sand thereafter to 100,000 words. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and articles in more than a score 
of Literary, Illustrated and All-Fiction Magazines 


552 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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cAN YOU compete 


with established authors 
and selling writers who 
are continuously and 
competently presented 
to editors? Last year 
our clients’ work sold to 
more than 30 different 
periodicals, newspapers, 
syndicates, and book 
= - a 
ing array of markets, in many of whic e 
Me ae is a total stranger. That's ONE 
reason why our 1933 clients (and many from 
the years before) remain with us in 1934. 
OTHER REASONS: F o 

WE ARE SPECIALISTS. Writing and market- 
ing are two separate businesses. YOUR job 
is writing. OURS is_ selling, contacting, 
criticizing — for YOU. Since we are 
NOT a one-man agency and thus maintain con- 
tacts with ALL fields of publishing, our clients 
can depend on checks from such diverse mar- 
kets as SATURDAY EVENING POST and 
FORUM, TRUE STORY and COSMOPOLITAN, 
MODERN LIVING and SPORTSMAN PILOT, 
KING FEATURES, DAILY NEWS, McCLURE 
SYNDICATE and TEN STORY, EYE OPENER 
and ARGOSY, ADVENTURE and BREEZY... 
and, naturally, the book field . . . one result 


of 














our 
PUBLISHING AFFILIATION: Ours is the 
only agency directly affiliated with a publishing 
house. Last year our affiliate, Carlyle House, 
published, on a royalty basis, several books sub- 
mitted to us. Other book publishers took vol- 
umes from us; one new firm, after an evening 
conference jin our office, left with us $250 for a 
client—and a contract for four books more. Our 
periodical and book sales, the result of our edi- 
torial contacts and connections, indicate the 
sort of selling and negotiating we do for YOU. 
INTEGRITY: As sales agents, we have no 
"collaborations" to sell you. We can afford to 
make our reports as disillusioning as TRIAL 
AND ERROR—and to say so if you're hopeless. 
Resubmissions free —always. After we sell 
$500 worth of material for you, we drop all 
reading charges and handle your work on a 
straight commission basis. From our 10% 
sales commission, American and foreign, we re- 
fund your NOMINAL INITIAL FEES: On all 
stories, articles, and books, $1 for each 3000 
words up to 60,000; over 60,000, $20 for any 
length. Poems, 50c each. These fees—all you 
ever pay—cover the exhaustive criticism and 
marketing service upon which our international 
agency has established its high standing. 


International 
Publishing Service Co. 


(Affiliated with Carlgle Hause, Publishers} 
307 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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graphers, secretaries and court reporters. Stories 
should have action and appeal to the younger 
generation. Length, 500 to 2000 words. Pay has 
averaged a cent a word depending upon the article. 


Watter E. INGERNELL, Managing Editor 
The Gregg Writer, 
270 Madison Ave., New York. 


Dear Epitor: 


We recently told you that we were in need of 
serial stories for DRUG TOPICS. We now have 
a good supply of them on hand, and, therefore, 
do not need any more at the present time. 

We do, however, want some short short stories 
of about 1600 to 1800 words. These stories 
should either have a druggist for the main charac- 
ter or should have the action take place in a drug- 
store. We will appreciate your making an an- 
nouncement along these lines. 


Don Rosinson, 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. City. 


Dear Eprror: 


One of the reasons I like the Dicest is for some 
of its more whimsical weaknesses, such as announc- 
ing articles for next month that eventually appear 
a half year later, putting articles on the front 
cover that don’t appear in the magazine itself until 
next month, consistently making small errors in 
grammar, and managing to have about one mis- 
pelled (sic; got you that time—Ed.) word for 
every five pages. 

Really I don’t mind this, but your perfectly 
brazen way of spelling “straight jacket” instead 
“strait jacket” inspired this. Probably (whoops, 
my dear; again—Ed.) none of your readers, being 
writers, know how to spell anyway, so they don’t 
mind it. In fact, I doubt if they even know it. 
Funny that writers can’t spell. 


Satty Netti, O’Matton, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Best speller among Writer’s Dicest contributors 
has been Jim Tully; worst, Upton Sinclair (author 
of over forty books).—Ed. 


The Associated News Service, 3076 West Pico 
Street, Los Angeles, California, sells photographs 
of all subjects through their branch offices through- 
out the world. They positively will not return un- 
bought photos for which stamped envelopes have 
not been enclosed. This is in reply to complaints 
on this firm. 


Dear Epiror: 


I am looking for a writer to come spend a few 
months, perhaps a few years, with me, I run a 
potato farm and write for newspapers and maga- 
zines in my spare time. I am 36, single and quite 
easy to get along with. The man I seek must 
know a great deal about the writing game and 
have plenty of acceptances to his credit. I will 
furnish him a free cabin and let him ride the 
horses and use the car. 

I live along the coast where some of the best salt 
water fishing in America is to be found. The 
yellow pine, great for nervous diseases, is plentiful, 
as are the oak, holly and gum. Living is easy and 
cheap. I will stand thorough investigation and 
furnish references aplenty; so must you. 


Rozert S. Parsons, 
Townsend, Virginia. 
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Dear Eprtor: 

The “Broadcast,” a new weekly fiction maga- 
zine, published by the Broadcast Publishing Com- 
pany of 145 West 45th Street, New York City, 
will appear on the newsstands by January 27th. 

The Broadcast Publishing Company is interested 
in securing short stories of distinction with a radio 
trend; also stories and articles on the theatre and 
motion pictures. 

Manuscripts will not be returned unless accom- 
panied by return postage. 

L. SHEINART. 





The Escritoire, Box 735, Center Point, Texas, 
offers a prize of $10 for the best letter on Pearl 
Stone Sullivan’s novel, “Witch Weddings” in All- 
Story for January 27th. Cover of the magazine of 
that date must accompany contest entrants. Con- 
test ends March 1, 1934. 


PLAYWRITING CONTEST 


The Religious Drama Council of The Greater 
New York Federation of Churches offers for the 
best one-act religious drama the following award: 

1. $25.00; publication by Samuel French, Inc., 
25 West 45th Street, New York, and production by 
the Religious Drama Council. 


CONTEST RULES 

1. The contest will close at noon of April 16, 
1934. 

2. Plays submitted must be one-act religious 
dramas, not pageants and not necessarily based on 
Biblical incidents. They may be divided into scenes, 
but the playing time must exceed 50 minutes. 
Modern plays are greatly needed. 

3. The manuscripts should be typewritten neatly 
on one side of the sheet, with ample margin, 
fastened together down the left side, the title 
sheet bearing the name of the play and the 
author’s pen name only. 

4. Attached to the manuscript should be a 
SEALED envelope bearing on the outside the 
name of the play and the author’s pen name, and 
within the envelope a sheet of paper bearing the 
name of the play, the author’s pen name and the 
real name and address of the author, together 
with sufficient postage to cover first class reg- 
istered mail, in case the author wishes his manu- 
script to be returned. No manuscript will be re- 
turned unless sufficient postage is sent. The au- 
thor’s real name should not appear anywhere on 
the manuscript or on the outside of the attached 
sealed envelope. 

5. An author may submit any number of plays. 

Direct manuscripts to: Play Contest Committee, 
Religious Drama Council Greater New York 
Federation of Churches, 71 West 23rd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Pray CoMMITTEE. 


Dear Eprror: 


William C. Lengel, for the past ten years asso- 
ciate editor of Cosmopolitan Magazine, has been 
named as associate editor of Liberty, it was an- 
nounced today by Fulton Oursler, editor. 
" Lengel is author of several books, including 
Forever and Ever,” a novel which he wrote under 
the pen name of “Warren Spencer.” 

Lengel’s former boss, Ray Long, who is in our 
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WOULD YOU LIKE 


to know how a writer has earned a SIX 
FIGURE FORTUNE in the past fifteen 
years—through writing alone? WHICH 
STORY FORMULAS he has found most 
effective in helping him sell 2000 stories 
to the leading magazines? WHAT 
METHODS editors really use in judging 
manuscripts — and how they conduct 
their businesses? Then spend just $3.00 
for Jack Woodford's famous book on 
writing and selling 


TRIAL AND ERROR 


in which the author of 2000 stories and 
12 books reveals the hitherto unrevealed 
"inside" tricks of the writing game in a 
manner that has drawn reviews like 
these: 

“One of the best handbooks for writers 
ever devised.”’—New York Herald Tribune. 

“Every writer MUST have it.’’—Writer's 
Digest. 

Authors who have read the book write us 
that they are selling again—after being in a 
rut for years. Ask your friends what it has done 
for them. Totally unlike any other book on how 
to write for money, TRIAL AND ERROR is so 
outspoken that it has been condemned by 
many as too ribald and disillusioning for staid, 
academically-minded writers. Send your order 
or write for descriptive circular. $3.00 post- 


paid, cash or C. O. D. 


Carlyle Bouse, Pusisvers 
307 Fifth Avenue New York City 











Selling Your Manuscripts 


is almost as difficult as writing them, and also re- 
quires TRAINING. We not only teach you HOW To 
WRITE, but How To SELL. That is why so many 
of our Students are able to “crash the literary 
gates.” 


JACK LONDON said: 


“T like your simple, direct, 
straight - from-the-shoulder, 
method of presenting the 
matter. As somewhat of a 
veteran in the short story 
game, I feel justified in 
giving my judgment that 
your course in short story 
writing is excellently com- 
prehensive and practical.” 


Qe ina, 


This should mean more to you than anything WE can say— 
The Hoosier Short Story Course is the only one he ever endorsed. 
Hoosier Students are getting Real Money for their work! Un- 
der the personal direction of Mr. Johnston, who will give you 
unlimited wersonal criticism and manuscript sales service, you, 
too, will get checks! Write for FREE BOOKLET and details. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE 


Dept. 1912 FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
At 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. 8. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 a 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


the literary business magazine 








year. Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 


Volume XIV 


FEBRUARY, 1934 No. 3 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS — 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old adress must be 
given. The notice should be 
sent two weeks before the 
change is to take effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANU- 
SCRIPT will receive the 
careful attention of the edi- 
tor, but no responsibility is 
assumed in case of loss in 
mails. Stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope must be 
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THE OLDEST 
WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Founded in 1893 by James Knapp Reeve 
Agnes M. Reeve, Reader and Critic 


Rising Markets? 


Yes, but your dollar still buys 100 cents worth 
of criticism. Try our “get acquainted” offer— 
TODAY—pin a dollar (just $1) to ONE manu- 
script of not more than 5,000 words, and send it 
in! (And don’t forget the return postage.) 

Before the week is up, you will receive a con- 
structive criticism on your manuscript that will 
teach you more about writing than you would 
get out of six lessons from the average corre- 
spondence school course in short story writing. 


WE CRITICIZE Mss. of all types. Tell us what 
you have—length and character, and we will 
advise you as to the expense of complete criti- 
cism and marketing. 


WE SPECIALIZE in criticism and thorough re- 
vision of BOOK MANUSCRIPTS; in preparing 
them for publication; as agents in negotiating 
contracts. 


Bank and Clients’ References 
. Correspondence Invited 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


The Oldest Writers’ Service 


FRANKLIN, OHIO 











0 QK Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects — Fiction (Novel 

length), Verse, Business, Religion, 

Travel, Medicine, Science, World 

War, Professions, History, Politics, 

Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscella- 

neous. Prose (30,000 words and up) ; 

Short Stories and Verse (book-size collections). 
Friendly reading free, and prompt report. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have appeared, among others, Gelett 
Burgess, Charlotte Prentiss Browning, Mrs. 
Albert Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. 
Butler, Colonel Clarence D. Chamberlin, Ad- 
miral Robert E. Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John A. 
Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas 
P. Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Si- 
mon N. Patten, William A. Reid, Judge Henry 
A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Luisa Tet- 
razzini, Mary Dixon Thayer, and Howard 
Thurston. 

Submit your own book MS—prose or verse 
—to a House of friendly editors, able artists, 
punctual printers, and book sales channels. 
Write first, if you prefer. 






Dorrance & Company, Inc. 
General Book Publishers 


=a) Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 
fii Philadelphia, Pa. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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We’re going to make 100 writers 
happy on March 15th when we name 
the 100 winners of the 


$2,000.00 


Short Short Story Contest 


THE PRIZES 


Ist Prize — 10 cents a word for each word in 
the winning script. If the winning story is 1500 
words; first prize will be $150.00 cash. If the 
winning story is under 1,000 words; a minimum 
first prize of $100 cash will be paid. 


2nd Prize—3c a word for each word of script 
winning second prize. Minimum prize if script is 
under 1,000 words; $30 cash. Maximum, $45.00. 
3-12 Prize — A brand new model Underwood port- 
able typewriter. Retail price $45.00. Highest qual- 
ity long life A-1 typewriter especially built for 
writers. See Underwood advertisement on back 
cover. 


13 and 14. Payment of 2c a word for each word 
in script winning 13th and 14th prize. 


15 to 30th prizes. One copy each of Plotto, the 
magnificent book written by William Wallace 
Cook; the master book of all plots; greatest book 
of its kind ever written or attempted; and which 


Mr. Cook (who many times did a novelet in a 
single day) took five years to write. Endorsed in 
highest possible terms by every editor and writer 
who has seen a copy. Only 1,000 cepies of this 
book were printed. It is in a class of its own. 
Retail price $25.00 

31-50. Choice of a $22 Parker Pen set complete 
with two pens. Guaranteed for life. Or, a paid in 
full enrollment in the Personal Collaboration 
Course conducted by Mr. Richard K. Abbott. This 
course is not advertised and enrollments are on 
invitation only. 31st to 50th prize winners of- 
fered enrollment free. Regular price, $40.00. 
50-75. Choice of a copy of “Trial and Error,” 
“The Writer’s Market” or “Stories You Can Sell.” 
75-100. One thousand sheets highest grade white 
bond paper; 1,000 yellow second sheets; 20 sheets 
carbon paper; and one typewriter eraser with a 
brush —the tricky kind you never get unless 
someone buys it for you. 


THE RULES 


In addition to these 100 prizes, Fulton Oursler, 
editor-in-chief of Liberty Magazine, and an editor 
of the other great Macfadden magazines, will per- 
sonally read each of the 100 winning scripts for 
possible purchase and use in his publications. 
Mr. Oursler will read these 100 scripts in the 
hope of finding stories he wants to buy. Money 
paid by Mr. Oursler for any of these 100 prize 
stories belongs to the writer exclusively. 


1. All short short stories must be original and 
under 1,500 words. Stories may be typed or hand 
written. Please enclose a stamped addressed en- 
velope for return. 


2. Entrants must enclose with their story a six 


months, one dollar subscription (renewal, new, or 
extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST Magazine. 

3. A six months subscription entitles the sub- 
scriber to enter one manuscript. To enter two 
manuscripts, two six months subscriptions OR 
one yearly subscription must be sent. No more 
than 2 stories may be entered by any one writer. 
4. All stories, winners and losers, remain the sole 
property of the individual writer. The names of 
I eet will be published in WRITER’S DI- 
5. Contest closes Midnight, March 15th, 1934. 
Three experienced, professional editors will act as 
judges. Each story submitted will be read by 
each of the three judges. 


SPECIAL PRIZES 


In addition to the 100 main prizes, an engraved certificate of merit for excellence 
in short story writing will be awarded to 100 writers as honorable mention. 








Please check one of these squares: 


! THE CONTEST EDITOR, WRITER’S DIGEST 


East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dear Sir: 




















Enter my ipt “ ” in the WRITER’S 
DIGEST contest. I enclose $1.00 for my six months subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST magazine. 
I am losing my ipt herewith []. (I am sending it under separate cover [].) 
Name 
Address 
City State. 





To enter two scripts, a $2 one year subscription must be enclosed; or one six month’s subscription 


yourself, and one for a friend. 


My subscription is [] new 


| 
O renewal 











0 extension 
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You WRITE= 
We SELL! 








































































e But honest efforts in selling as 
well as in writing are necessary. That 
is why our clients are selling! And 
that is why they write us. 


Thanks for the sale of TIN FISH and for 
your i —S. K. H. 

The sale of BOX KITE HARRIS makes 
three In a row. § am working on the book 
you asked for.—Capt. B. B. 

1 am delighted with the sale of THIRD 
MATE. I have pounded the editors for three 
years. Congratulations and my thanks.—S. H. 

Your firm was one of the four recommended 
o.¢. a. literary agency by COL- 


WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS 
—WE CAN DO FOR YOU 
Doing the selling—finding the right 
markets — what editors want, what 


they are willing to buy right now— 
that’s our job. 


Send Us Your Steries, Novels, Beoks 
or Write for Detailed Circular 











PUBLISHERS' AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 W. 42ND ST. NEW YORK CITY 





Short Stories Wanted 


Not over 1200 words 


FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION 
Self addressed and stamped envelope 


must be enclosed for return of manu- 
scripts. 


GOTHAM PRESS 


Publishers 
605 Market St., Suite 601, San Francisco 





WRITE HUMOROUS 
SHORT STORIES 


$ $ $ 
The "HUMOR PLOT SYSTEM," 
with its Thousands of Humorous 
Plots, is NOW READY! 


For: The market for humor is today 











greater than ever. Editors are 
ge Mh iad wide open for writers depicting 
Columnists, the funnier side of life. This 
Reporters, amazingly compact and versatile 
Jokesmiths, system, with its riches of amus- 
Publicity ing combinations of humor, farce, 
Advertising and comedy, comes to you post- 
Writers, paid for only $3.50. Order today. 
Instructors, HASCOMS PLOT SYSTEMS 
Screen Writers. 
P. O. Box 104, St. Paul, Minn. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


opinion one of the greatest living judges of story 
material is now with Fox on the west coast. He is 
in the story department. 





Dear Epitor: 

We will pay one-half cent a word for articles 
and fiction about beauty culture, or related sub- 
jects. For the present, we cannot use anything 
over fifteen hundred words and would prefer ma- 
terial of less than one thousand words. 

Our publication, Jd Est, is a house organ devoted 
to beauty culture, and its circulation is for the 
most part limited to the Pacific Northwest. It was 
first published in November, of this year by the 
Mary Stone Beauty School. 

We should prefer to be queried first by anyone 
planning to submit material, as we may be able to 
suggest topics. Articles on "beauty culture may be 
from the professional viewpoint or the customer’s. 

Id Est, 
Resecca WELLS, 
1334%4 Second Avenue, Seattle, Washington. 





One of the methods used by the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union to arouse interest in 
the principles for which it stands is the sponsor- 
ing of declamation or recitation contests. The 
speakers in such contests are required to use 
selections approved by the National W. C. T. U., 
which has issued several booklets of suitable 
readings and orations on themes related to temper- 
ance. 

A new series of these “reciters” is now being 
prepared, and the editors desire a fresh supply 
of up-to-date, original and interesting selections. 

The general theme for the present (1934) con- 
test is: 

“Total Abstinence Essential To The Ideal Amer- 
ican”. 

This theme may be developed along any one 
of the following lines, showing its relation to total 
abstinence: school life, athletics, good citizenship, 
business, social drinking, medical use of the alco- 
holic beverages, etc. 


PRIZES 
Two types of manuscripts are desired. Each 
group has its own requirements and prizes, as 
follows: 


A. SENIOR STORIES (for recitation by 
adults or youths), Maximum length, 1000 words; 
minimum length, 750 words. First prize, $50.00; 
second prize, $10.00. 


B. JUNIOR STORIES (for recitation by young 
folk under high school age). Maximum length, 600 
words; minimum length, 400 words. First prize, 
$50.00; second prize, $10.00. 

The right is reserved to withold prizes if none 
of the manuscripts is deemed by the judges to be 
suitable for use in the proposed collections. The 
National W. C. T. U. reserves the right to 
purchase, at one-half cent a word, any manu- 
scripts which, though not prize-winners, shall yet 
be deemed suitable for publication. 

Contest closes April 30, 1934. Please get details 
first. Send postpaid to W. C. T. U., 1730 Chicago 
Ave., Evanston, III. 
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Dear Epiror: 

Herewith I am announcing on my own behalf 
that a new editor is installed in the office of 
Adventure, and that something of a New Deal is 
under way. Mr. A. A. Procter resigned, departing 
with the New Year, and I was called in to replace 
him. A few years back I was editor of Every- 
body’s, and worked in close harmony with 
Adventure in the same shop. I have an intimate ac- 
quaintance with this magazine extending back for 
something like twenty years, and its affairs and 
problems are all familiar ones. Considering the 
unquenchable vitality of the magazine, I am con- 
fident of a splendid future for it, 

We will continue to require fiction of a high 
standard of merit, and the name of the magazine 
still best typifies the kind of material we will pub- 
lish. Appearing now in the diminished size of 128 
pages once a month, our current needs are naturally 
not great. But at no time in a magazine’s career 
can it afford to turn away a truly good story, and 
I want to impress on the entire craft the fact 
that the door is wide open here, and that every 
manuscript received will be welcomed and atten- 
tively considered. If we do not buy heavily, we at 
least will extend the consideration of swift reports 
and real intertst. 

Somewhere in the “slush” is always the brilliant 
unknown who will electrify the world and richly 
reward the magazine that discovers him. Adven- 
ture, with a notable score of discoveries in its past, 
is still in search of the next one. 

WiLL1aM Corcoran, 
Editor. 
Buttrach Bldg., N. Y. C. 





COMPLETE COURSE IN STORY WRITING 


Take one lassie slim and sexy 
Find a hero for the part, 

Get a plot of some description 
Paper? Clips? Eraser? Start! 


Let the hero strain and struggle, 
Have the lassie vamp a bit, 

Set one wedding in the offing, 
Spelling? Punctuation? Quit! 


Waste no further effort Writer, 
When the twain are man and wife, 
Take another ditto, ditto, 
Ditto—( What a life!) 


FEBRUARY 





ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
PAID FOR SCENARIOS 


Hollywood Scenario Authority Tells How You 
May Turn Your Ideas Into Golden Dollars. 
No doubt you have often thought of plots 

that would be good for Motion Pictures. I be- 
lieve there is at least one thrilling experience in 
the life of every person that would make a sen- 
sational Movie Scenario. And yet the Studios are 
clamoring for original stories, new ideas, novel 
plots—and offering more than One Million Dol- 
lars a year for them! 

The trouble is most people don’t realize how 
easy it is to write a Movie Scenario. They feel 
that one must be well-known or experienced as 
a writer to sell a story to the Movies. But the 
Studios are not interested in who you are or 
whether you can write. THEY ONLY WANT 
YOUR ORIGINAL STORY EXPRESSED IN 
PROPER SCENARIO TECHNIQUE! 

An Easy Way To Learn Scenario Technique 

I have been associated with the writing and 
making of Pictures by the major Hollywood 
Studios for over 12 years. From that experi- 
ence I have prepared an amazingly simple course 
of home-study that will quickly enable you to 
learn SCENARIO TECHNIQUE-—how to express 
your ideas and plots in correct scenario form— 
not by mere theory, but by actually writing 
Scenarios yourself under my personal supervision. 
This is absolutely the first and only course of 
its kind ever offered. But let me tell you more 
about it ... let me prove how easily YOU may 
become a successful scenario writer and turn 
your ideas into golden dollars. Just write for a 
free copy of my new booklet, “MILLIONS FOR 
SCENARIOS.” This will not obligate you in any 
way, while it may bring you such fame and 
fortune as you never dreamed of enjoying. 


JACK HILL, President, 


HOLLYWOOD SCENARIO SCHOOL 
Security—First National Bank Bldg. 
Dept. 20-A Hollywood, Calif. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Letter perfect typing to conform with editorial re- 
quirements. Carbon copy and extra first page free. 
Minor corrections in spelling, punctuation and gram- 
mar. Typing fee, 30c per 1,000 words, and return 
postage must accompany mss. All work on good 
quality paper and mailed flat. 


ROBERT K. HOLSINGER, Route 2, Celina, O. 








A MIRACLE? NING TOW 
LEARNING TO WRITE 
will not, after a first reading, turn a person who 
cannot write and sell into one who can, but a 
careful study of it will give you a foundation upon 
which you may attain success. 
PRICE $1.00 


DOROTHY CLARK HUBBARD 
63 Central Parkway Merrick, New York 











THAN THE NOVEL THERE IS 
NO FORM OF CREATIVE WRIT- 
ING EASIER TO ACCOMPLISH, 


says the author of 2000 storles and numerous 
novels. Easiest to write, easiest to sell. 


Than ways to write a novel there are no surer, safer, and 
more satisfactory than my professional collaboration service. 
Strictly personal, highly individualized help is offered on 
your specific problems. I offer intensive work with a lim- 
ited number of clients. We write the novel together, out- 
line plot, elaborating details, step by step from the title 
page to the final draft for the editor. No help can be more 
practical. It saves you time and anxiety, it saves your 
reputation because it saves you from sending half-finished 
work to editors. You not only write a novel but learn to 
write novels. I illustrate my ideas on color, dialogue, de- 
scription, character portrayal. Every page of client’s work 
minutely revised by me in person. Terms easy. 

Without cost or obligation on your part, other than a 
self-addressed and fully stamped envelope, I will make @ 
careful reading of your short story, novel or other book 
length so that I may judge your ability as a writer, ac- 
quaint myself of your commercial possibilities, and find 
suitable material for my sales list. If your work is ready 
for editorial rounds it will be placed in sales department 
or you will be advised to send it the rounds yourself if you 
so prefer. You may have a best seller and do not know it. 
Let me see that rejected novel, or travel, political, his- 
torical, nature, religious, or literary book manuscript. 

If your work is not suitable for the editorial rounds but 
can be made ready through criticism, revision, or re-writ- 
ing I will tell you so and offer my service at prices that 
are reasonable and within the reach of all or I will return 
work promptly. I do not offer constructive directions, criti- 
cism, or rewriting service free. Sending your work to me 
puts you under no obligation to me whatsoever. 

Rejected stories and novels are being sold. I know be- 
cause I receive many. We do them over and sell many. 

A complete course in creative short story writing now 
being offered at $1.00 per lesson. It is clear, direct, easy 
to understand, and above all practical. Every lesson read 
and graded by me in person. It teaches you a delightful 
way of earning money. 

Myyown work has appeared in magazines of highest 


lity. 
se HOWARD SNYDER 
Author of DIRT ROADS, Earth Born, ete. 
Paris . - - ~ Missouri 
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PERSONALS 


No stationer, literary critic, typist, correspond- 
ence course, book or typewriter advertising ac- 
cepted by this column. Rate five cents per word. 
Payment in coin or stamps, must accompany ad- 
vertisement, Writer’s Dicest box number given 
free and mail forwarded without charge. Your 
own address used if requested. Mail copy February 
14th to catch March issue. 





JAPANESE — Want to know exactly how to prepare 
true Japanese meal. Complete and all details. Pre- 
fer someone now in Japan. Will pay or trade in- 
formation. Know Indians 100 percent. Box F-9. 


GHOST WRITER on business subjects. Have ghost 
written for clients in America’s bluest blue book. 
Have booklet with full testimonials. Any trade sub- 
ject. No fiction. One cent a word. Box F-10. 


GHOST WRITER of public addresses for any occasion. 
y clients are known to you. Have generous refer- 
ences. Charge 50c a minute for time taken to give 
address. Satisfaction guaranteed. Victrola record 
included for $5 showing where best pauses, etc., 
should be made. Box F-32. 


EDITOR — Know plumbing trade journal work from 
A to Z. Know the business. Married. Am in New 
York. Write or wire. Box F-12. 


TRIED FAITH. Tried hope. Need charity; won’t 
take it. Proof reader. 25 years experience. In New 
York. Write or wire. Box F-13. 


WANT TO BUY 10 to 15-acre farm in Oregon for $350. 
Title to water, and to land—must be o. k. Want 
property in Southwest part. Box F-14. 


WANT TO RETIRE to farm to write novel. Will lease 
for two years with privilege to purchase. Ten acres 
with fairly comfortable house. Not near metropolis. 
Year round average temperature of no less than 55°. 
Must have good water and electricity. Box F-15. 


CARTOON IDEAS —lIf you have some good original 
gags that I can use for magazine cartoons, I’ll give 
you 25% of what I get for the finished drawing 
when sold. Please enclose stamped envelope with 
contributions. Cecil Mingus, 153 East Cedar St., 
Coalinga, Calif. 


WANT TO CORRESPOND with other beginners. I 
write short human interest articles for woman’s 
publications. Orlena M. Pinkston, Elk City, Kansas. 


ORATORIO, Gospel Singer, 22, will hold evangelistic 
meetings, or assist for expenses. College student. 
Sincere. C. Emery Stevens, 207 First Ave. W., New- 
ton, Iowa. 


YOUNG WOMAN —A. B. post graduate study. Va- 
ried experience. Wants position, magazine writer, 
critic, school. Character, ability unusually high. 
Proof. Box F-20. 


WRITER’S DIGEST — Complete file, unbound. Valu- 
able for writers. Only $15. W. N. Bird, Box 56, 
Floral Park, N. Y. 


IDEAL VILLAGE for writers. Excellent beach, good 
climate. Furnished bungalows and apartments rea- 
sonable. E. J. G. Pulsipher, Cocoa Beach, Florida. 


ROOM FOR COUPLE of writers at my northern lake 
and forest retreat this summer; two dollars per day 
each. Jean King, 4834 W. Wisconsin Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. 











CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


Read any book or novel for 2c a day and postage. Books 
on all subjects: Fiction, Biography, History, Classics, Re- 
ligion, Science, Humor, etc. Rare editions. Membership 
Fee $1.00. Send stamp for list of books available. 


ELLIS & CO., Box 491-D, Griffin, Georgia 











WRITER’S DIGEST 
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WILL SWAP — Ten dollar plot device. Clean—no egg 
eso Nicholas Wells, 132 Adams Street, Lynn, 
ass. 





TWO GIRLS — Los Angeles, Calif.; 28, 31. Interested 
in corresponding with men over 30. L .R. Club, 
P Box 97, Ingelwood, Calif. 





PHOTOGRAPHS sell your copy—100,000 world wide 
subjects, about everything of human interest. Wil- 
liam Thompson, Box 165, Saugerties, New York. 





WRITER’S MARKET; 1933 revised edition. I own 
small writer’s circulation library. Books used; but 
guaranteed fine condition. $1.50 each. Box F-30. 





WOMAN, 52, interested in writing, wishes to corre- 
spend + others interested in the writing game. 
ox F-5. 





“WILL SELL my collection of oil-paintings, water- 
colors, ceramics, and beautiful antique cabinets at 
bargain price.” Box F-1. 





ART WORK — Designs, illustrations, lettering, car- 
toons. Reasonable. Edward C. Gilmore, Holly Hill, 
South Carolina. 


WIDOWER — Over fifty, bordering on the moronic, 
thinks he can write. Would correspond with another 
similarly situated. Box F-2. 


DRAWINGS AND CUTS made to order; prices reas- 
onable. Lee Cressman, Washington, New Jersey. 


UNUSUAL TRUTH—Mss. colorfully showing true 
depression, ill, suicide, revived, turning effective, 
constructive civic worker, writer (Roosevelt’s, others’ 
letters attesting), but unable to find job. Box F-3. 





AUTHOR — Ready to furnish poems on all subjects 
to editors who want real genius instead of tripe. 
Short stories of Volstead Era. One 40,000 word 
historical novel of 14th Century—THE KNIGHT OF 
THE GOLDEN ARMOUR. Have published two books 
of verse, still on sale. Invite correspondence with 
known and unknown writers. Send stamped envelope 
for reply. Jack Melone, 4212 Greenwood Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


COPIES OF LETTERS WRITTEN, “At The Front” 
by Army Officer to A. Lincoln, 1862 and on, regard- 
ing colonization of Freedmen in Africa. Mrs. Blanche 
E. Little, 402 E. Maple St., Cushing, Payne Co., 
Oklahoma. 





I WANT to correspond with a writer living in the 
Leeward or indward Islands; or one who has 
stopped at any island long enough to know living 
conditions and costs. George Harmon Coxe, Jr., 
Cotuit, Mass. 


RETIRED DETECTIVE (Formerly Assistant Manager, 
William J. Burns, International Detective Agency, 
Tenn., Vice-President International Association for 
criminal investigation, finger print expert). Spent 
best part of life making criminal investigations. Will 
furnish skeleton of detective stories for writers to 
build into fiction—$1.00. Murder, burglary, confi- 
dence game, pick-pockets, diamond robbery, insur- 
ance grafters, state which. Send cash and 3c post- 
age first letter. Park Summers, 333 Curry St., West 
Plains, Mo. 


“EXPERIENCED LYRIC WRITER wants to team up 
immediately with ambitious composer of good 
tunes.” Gene Miller. Berkeley Springs, West Va. 





SHUT-IN; no funds, have greetings and Song-poems. 
Mrs. Lena B. Campbell, 726 Cottage Ave., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


EDUCATED MAN AGE 40—Anmbitious, become 
writer desires correspondence with established writer 
—view toward arranging for help. Will give one- 
half first year’s earnings. Box F-4. 





PLOTS — Personally written. All necessary characters, 
incidents included. Slanted to order. Any type. Also 
radio and plays. Not junk. William H. Davis, Box 
653, Jackson, Miss. 





LEPERS — Want to correspond with someone in Ta- 
oe who knows conditions on leper isle there. Box 
-8. 
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The Writer's 1934 Year Book 
and Market Guide offers the 


writer the greatest possible 





return for 25c. 
* 


On sale at all large 
newsstands 


i. I 




















On Sale Now! 


THE CONTENTS 
I AM LOOKING FOR A 
WRITER 
By Fulton Oursler 
The editor-in-chief of Liberty, in 
his first article for any writer’s 


magazine writes a breath-taking 
article on the writer he wants. 


HOW I WRITE 

By H. Bedford-Jones 
The most successful and prolific 
pulpateer tells with many actual 
specific examples how he writes, 
and how he revises to get a bet- 
ter polish. One of the most con- 
crete and valuable articles we 
have ever read. 


WHITE COLLAR WRITERS 
Jack Conroy, author of “The 
Disinherited’’, the best American 
novel of 1933 tells how and why 
he writes; also including a com- 
plete up-to-date list of the “little 
magazines”; breeding ground of 
literature. 


WANTED—GOOD BOOKS 
August Lenniger gives a com- 
plete detailed national survey of 
all active reliable book publishers 
of all manner of books. 


THE COMING OF A NEW 
DAY 


Upton Sinclair, author of 60 
novels, candidate for Governor 
of California, long time “red” 
looks fearlessly ahead. 


COMPLETE FICTION _RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF ALL PAY- 
ING MAGAZINES 
Assembled first-hand by our own 
national marketing staff. This ar- 
ticle alone is worth ten times the 
retail price of the entire magazine 

to any active writer. 


LOCAL BOY MAKES GOOD! 
A confessional, with a_ satiric 
title, by an editor who has de- 
manded that we keep his name 
anonymous. 


And a double page pictorial lit- 
erary map of America. A feature 
with a lot of fun. 


$y your copy today from your local news dealer, or buy it direct 
from WRITER’S DIGEsT for only twenty-five cents. This, the fifth Year 


“ Book we have published, is not only better but broader in its field and more 


Book. Decide to buy your copy now. Price 25c. 


Published by WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East Twelfth Street 





stimulating to read and study. It is the best writer’s magazine we know how 
to produce. You will treasure your copy. The Year Book is a five dollar 
value for a quarter—the greatest single value offered writers today. Mar- 
kets, entertainment, technique, and forecasts are the keynotes of the Year 


At your local news dealer’s, or order direct from 


WRITER'S 1934 YEAR BOOK AND MARKET GUIDE 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Don’t Envy Successful Writers --- Be One! 








ber 25th 


Oy VIVIAN RADCLOFE, 





Square-meal 
a, Benton 











BREAD an WATER 
nda Loto HELL! 


ery StCTiOUS aldy 





P. NELSON 


Up in the Clouds 


A Complete Novel 






Comes | 
E) By Alice Marie Dodge 


Bullet Balance 


By JOHN COLOHAN 







REULAN 














“As Say 


Soe 
Carnival Wedding 
By Dorie Shannon Garst 


By BADETTE CoTTER 





By HELENA MORTON 








8 W. PAUL 









0 REST FOR THE WICKED 








Ss, Prisoners_- By Marletta ania 
Jz25 Mistletoe Girl 


By CAML BARTER 



















Just a few of my clients’ 
December magazine appearances 
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Seventy Beginners Sold Their First Stories 


With My Help During 1933— 
Eight of Them FIRST NOVELS 


HESE writers didn't simply WISH for success. They were willing 
rE: intelligently work for it. They employed the best professional 

help, and from thorough, sympathetic, practical criticism were 
shown what was wrong with their material and how to make it suit- 
able for the markets they wish to reach. 


A number of them literally took the markets by storm once they 
started. One, whose first story sold last June, has since received my 
checks for over 200,000 words of serials and short stories; several 
others have registered more than a score of sales following their first, 
and all but the last five to ''click" have "repeated" at least several times. 





Can You Supply Any of These Editorial Needs? 


These are some of the calls for copy | must fill promptly: 


BOOKS: During a survey of the New York publishers just completed 
* for THE WRITER'S 1934 YEAR BOOK, | was asked to coop- 
erate in selecting books of these types: Seven want outstanding western 
novels. Five want atmospheric, regional novels. Ten call for modern in- 
terpretive and character novels. Eight seek lending-library type romance 
and risque novels; nine want high-class mysteries; six call for distinguished 
literary quality novels. Several particularly want outstanding travel books 
(one offers a $2500 prize) and almost all are calling for important biog- 
raphy, economic, political, philosophy, religious non-fiction. 


MAGAZINE FICTION: Four rural-interest smooth-papers of- 
* fer attractive rates for emotional 
family-interest short stories and serials 20-30,000. Twelve prominent gen- 
eral-interest magazines wide-open: Two want mystery-romance short sto- 
ries and serials 30-60,000; four, light, humorous romances; three, unusual 
woman-appeal stories 4-6000; three others actively buying all popular 
smooth-paper types. Urgent call for Northwest Mounted short stories with 
girl interest; seven love story magazines asking for novels 20-30,000, novel- 
ettes 10-15,000, shorts 2-6000. Eight westerns need novels 20-25,000 and 40- 
60,000; novelettes 10-15,000, shorts to 6000. Seventeen detective magazines 
need 20-25,000 novels, novelettes 10-15,000 and shorts 1|-6000. 
Space does not permit listing the many other current editorial needs 
covered in my monthly market bulletin of which I will be glad to send 
you a sample copy. 











ORKING with accurate, up-to-the-minute inside information on market 

needs, these new writers and my active old clients, almost all of whom 
were also beginners when they started with me, are each month cashing thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of my checks covering their magazine fiction, articles 
and books. 


IT WILL PAY YOU To employ the same professional help that has 

brought these writers success. Send me your 
manuscripts and | will promptly and candidly tell you whether or not they have 
a chance. If they are salable, | will immediately recommend them to the 
right editors; if they can be made salable, I'll show you how in full detail; if 
they are worthless, I'll tell you the truth and advise you how to tackle this 
writing business so as to make it pay. 


| charge a reading fee of $2.00 on manuscripts up to 4000 words and 50c 
per thousand if longer. Books: 30-60,000 words, $15.00; 61-80,000 words $17.50; 
B1-100,000 words, $20.00. The commission on American sales is 10%, on foreign 
sales, 15%. Your work will be handled on straight commission basis as soon 
as $1,000 worth of sales are made through my office. 


Send me your manuscripts today, or if you have none ready, 
write for my circular and a sample copy of my market letter. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
LITERARY AGENT 


45 WEST 45TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Story of A Novel-- 
A Confession 


By Maser Dana Lyon 





acquired a rec- 
ord for some- 
thing or other, for 
I wrote steadily and 
seriously for eight 
years without a 
single acceptance! 
In that time I 


I THINK I have’ 


true. 





We feel just a little like Pére Macfadden 
in publishing this, but heaven help us, it’s 
It’s the story of a little lady who, 
even as you and I, wanted to be a quality 
writer, and whose agent and publisher in- 
sisted on salting the broth. So the writer of 
acquiesced and gave the public what her pub- 
lisher said it wanted. All was well until 
the home town folks read the hook. 


young writers. Most 
of them, of course, 
will think they can 
accomplish their am- 
bitions in a fraction 
that time, and 
many of them can; 
but writers like my- 
self, without the 








wrote three novels, 
sixteen short stories, 
about a half dozen articles, some poems and 
one play. Some of them I sent to as many 
as fourteen different publications. They all 
came back, some with printed rejection slips, 
some with letters of encouragement. On 
second thought, I’ll have to retract the 
statement made in my first sentence. I had 
one short story accepted, to be paid for on 
publication, but before that time came the 
magazine in question expired and my manu- 
script was never returned. 

The eight years are up now—eight years 
of back breaking work, of heart breaking 
discouragement, eight years of unrewarded 
drudgery, of, in other words, apprenticeship 
—and my first novel is on the market. I 
don’t know whether the story of these years 
of work and disappointment with reward at 
the end, will discourage other struggling 
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flame of genius to 
make the way easy 
for them, with only the flickering candle 
light of talent to aid them and the burning, 
pushing, deathless ambition to accomplish 
something, to work for it, to remain uncon- 
quered forever, must suffer those years of 
apprenticeship. 

It is for this second class of writers, those 
with no genius but with a small amount of 
talent and a great amount of ambition, who 
are willing to turn their faces toward work 
and away from discouragement, that I am 
going to tell the story of how my first novel 
—the first of anything I have had accepted 
—has reached the public in book form. 

Almost three years ago, Scribner’s Maga- 
sine announced a contest for a long short 
story, that is, one between fifteen and thirty- 
five thdusand words. I had a story and I 
wrote it. It was called “Young People Are 
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Fools,’ and contained about twenty thou- 
sand words. So I sent it off, but was wise 
enough not to count on its acceptance, al- 
though if I lay awake at night thinking of 
the happiness, the satisfaction, the beauty of 
at last appearing in print and in such a pub- 
lication as Scribner’s, who could blame me? 
The story was kept for many months but 
came back, and with it a letter from the edi- 
tors. They told me my story was among 
those seriously considered for the contest 
and that they were sorry they had finally 
decided they must return it. Perhaps it was 
a form letter, but on the other hand, per- 
haps it was genuine. So I looked the manu- 
script over with new eyes, with new hope. 
It must have something, I thought. 


The story I sent to Scribners was about 
an innocent and trusting young wife who 
discovers one morning, by means of a letter 
she has found, that her husband is unfaith- 
ful to her. As she sits in her bedroom, with 
the letter in ker hand, she goes back over 
their life together, their marriage, their 
happy young days, the birth of their child, 
the poverty that eventually comes, the death 
of the child; and through it all runs the 
thread of their steadfast love for each other. 


At the end of the story the young wife, 
knowing that what she has lost, all that has 
given life meaning to her, can never be re- 
gained, takes an overdose of veronal. But 
the reader is left in doubt as to whether she 
dies or not, for she says to herself, as she 
holds the tube of veronal in her hand: 


“T don’t know whether it will be enough 
or not; I don’t even know whether I want 
it to be enough or not... Every woman 
is an actress. Perhaps, in the other part 
of my mind, I am hoping that I will near- 
ly die; perhaps, as I am drifting off, I 
will hear Ted’s eager footsteps on the 
stairs outside my room; perhaps, as I am 
lying in bed, my eyes closed, my face 
white, my brown hair curling softly on 
my shoulders, Ted will come rushing into 
the room, will sit on the edge of the bed 
and take me in his arms as he used to do, 
and bury his face on my breast, and kiss 
my throat. Perhaps, even, he will whis- 
per, so that only I can hear: 


“Little sap, are you mine? . . 
ways? ... Forever?...’” 


. Al- 
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Thus ended the story I wrote for Scrib- 
ner’s but as can be seen it gave me a won- 
derful opportunity to continue it as a novel. 
For in the second part, I produce the young 
husband’s thoughts while he is waiting in 
the hospital to discover whether the girl is 
to die or not, and show his complete be- 
wilderment at the trick life has played on 
him by causing him to be in love with two 
women at the same time. In the third part, 
which, unlike the first and second, is told 
in the third person, the girl recovers and 
there is the inevitable and long drawn out 
readjustment between them. Of course in 
many novels the husband would break down 
and ask his wife to forgive him and she 
would break down, too, and forgive him, 
and they would live happily ever after. Only 
that is not the way life is. Actually, when 
such a situation arises, neither husband nor 
wife can ever be quite the same again; they 
can’t go on as if nothing had happened, they 
can’t pretend to forget, they must start from 
scratch with a new goal in view, and an en- 
tirely new outlook toward each other. 


HIS third part of the book did not 
come easily. May I tell you how I 
worked it out? 

I already had the first part of my book, 
Jo’s thoughts and reflections leading up to 
her attempted suicide. The second part 
came easily enough—Ted’s reflections, his 
bewilderment, the horror of the thing his 
wife has done, as he waits in the hospital 


not knowing whether she is to live or die. 
During the first part of the book the read- 
ers’ sympathy will (I hope!) be with Jo and 
they will be inclined to think of Ted with 
contempt and dislike at his betrayal of his 
trusting young wife. But in the second part, 
as the trend of Ted’s thoughts show how, 
without his knowing it, he has wandered 
from the young girl he once loved (and still 
loves, for that matter), how bitterly life has 
treated him, how he has tried to be loyal 
and faithful to Jo who is too tired and dis- 
couraged to give him all the help and com- 
fort he needs, the readers’ sympathy wavers 





























between the heart broken wife and the be- 
wildered husband. Many of the same inci- 
dents occur in both the first and second part 
of the book, but since they appear through 
different eyes, it makes them seem almost 
dissimilar.* And at the end of this part of 
the book Ted is still waiting, and watching, 
with apprehensive eyes, the doctor coming 
down the hospital corridor toward him. 

In the first line of the book, Jo says to 
herself: “I am going to kill myself.” At 
the end of the second part, when the book is 
two-thirds done, the reader still does not 
know whether she is going to live or die. 
But at the beginning of the third part, she 
recovers, and then the readjustment begins. 
Matters get worse between them: Ted tries 
to be loyal, makes an effort to give up the 
woman he loves; Jo tries to understand him 
and to find again that sublime happiness 
and faith that had once been hers, but jeal- 
ousy wracks her, and, inevitably, life be- 
comes hell for both of them. 


What to do? I didn’t know. The story 
had to end somehow, there must be a climax, 
a denouement of sorts, things couldn’t go 
on this way indefinitely—and yet I hadn’t 
the faintest idea how to bring the story to 
a satisfactory close. Divorce wouldn’t have 
solved the problem, for these two people 
really did love each other, and besides, di- 
vorce would have been an artificial solution 
which actually solved nothing. What I must 
do was to give Jo a better sense of values, 
to make her see that the physical side of 
marriage isn’t the most important one, that 
Ted had not stopped loving her merely be- 
cause he has fallen in love with someone 
else. I thought of having her run away from 
him and starting life fresh somewhere else. 
But what did that solve? Nothing. And 
then came the bright idea! I’d make her 
have an affair of her own, for in that way 
and that way only could she be convinced 
that fidelity is of secondary importance in 
marriage to devotion. So I introduced an- 
other character, a charming and philosophi- 
cal man who, in his endeavors to help Jo 
out of the frightful predicament her mar- 
riage has gotten her into, gives her, through 
her affair with him, a proper valuation of 
*Tried, true and always good.—Ed. 
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life and love. If I had known the effect 
that this clever (as I thought) solution of 
mine was to have on my own life I might 
have scrapped the entire manuscript! 


At any rate, one day I wrote, almost to 
my Own surprise, THE END, at the bottom 
of a page of manuscript, and knew that my 
task was over. So with relief in my heart 
because I had achieved, to a certain small 
extent, something that I had wanted to write 
for a long time, something that I had worked 
over, sweated over, wept over and loved 
(but without, perhaps, a great deal of hope 
because of the many disappointments in the 
past), I sent my novel away and began the 
long, weary wait. 


II. 


FTER eight years of unproductive work, 
I now discovered that the writing of 
a book is the least important element neces- 
sary to success, and knowledge of how to 
get it published loomed as most important. 
During the years of my struggles I tried 
everything. I sent manuscripts with letters 
and manuscripts without letters; I tried be- 
ing clever, I tried being dignified, I tried 
agents, I tried critics. And nothing worked. 
I felt that I was slipping up somewhere in 
the sales end rather than in the creative end 
of writing. 

So, when I finally write THE END on the 
final page of my story of Ted and Jo, the 
young couple who, in the course of their 
married life, had touched the heights of ec- 
stasy and the depths of despair, who had 
brought a child into the world and seen it 
go, who had lost faith in themselves, in each 
other and in life, and who, even so, discov- 
ered, eventually a solution to their problem, 
I wondered what to do with it. I had so 
much faith in the story, I was so moved by 
it myself, so much a part of it that I had 
suffered and wept and struggled with my 
characters, that I could not bear the disap- 
pointment of sending it out to a dozen pub- 
lishers and having it returned with a brief 
non-committal note. I wanted it appreciated! 

I finally decided upon an agent of whom 
I had he&rd, and sent the novel off to him. 
I knew enough about him to know that he 
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was almost as hard to please as an editor 
and that he would return a manuscript with- 
out equivocation if he saw little chance of 
its acceptance. 

. . . Suspense is the most thrilling and 
the most painful thing in the world. I sent 
the manuscript of “Farewell To Love” (my 
new title) to New York in March, 1932. I 
received a letter very promptly from the 
agent who assured me, to my unqualified 
delight, that the book was entertaining from 
beginning to end, that he liked it very much 
and that he would do his best to find a good 
publisher for it. This was so much more 
than I actually expected, after my years of 
discouragement and disappointment, that I 
walked on air for months afterwards. Yes, 
months is what I said! Seven of them to be 
exact. Finally the ecstasy gave way to won- 
der and at last to a sort of dull resignation. 
Spring melted into summer, summer into 
fall, and still I was waiting, wondering, 
hardly daring to hope any longer. The only 
satisfaction I got was negative; whenever 
the postman passed by without leaving a 
bulky package, I was aware of a feeling of 
relief—that was all. I hardly expected to 
hear, any longer, what had become of my 
precious manuscript. 

And then one day in October, when I had 
almost forgotten I’d ever written a book 
called “Farewell To Love,’ I received, to 
my surprise and delight, an air mail letter 
from my agent. He told me, among other 
things, that the editor at Macaulay’s was in- 
terested in the book, that he liked certain 
parts of it better than other parts, would I 
revise the first part, and would I suggest 
new titles. To quote the agent: “He (the 
editor) wants a provocative, intriguing, 
somewhat sexy or sensational title . . .” 
This one sentence gave me a new slant on 
the book I had written. No longer was it 
to be the child of my heart, one that I had 
suffered over, labored over and loved; it 
was now a commercial enterprise with a 
monetary value. Very well. If they wanted 
sex, if that was what my book needed to get 
over, then I’d give it to them with a 
vengeance. 
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Don’t misunderstand me. It was not that 
I value money above everything else in life ; 
but by now I had had enough experience to 
know that no manuscript has any value 
whatever until it appears in print, that there 
is no satisfaction in writing stories which 
can never get farther than a desk drawer. 

I spent three frenzied days in revision. 
I opened the story with a bang, I filled the 
first ten pages with sex and excitement and 
suspense in order to get the reader well into 
it before he came to the more quiet pages 
of character development and background. 
I added other touches here and there, and 
sent the manuscript off air mail (and did 
that cost!). 

Soon came an even more encouraging 
letter from the agent. The revision was all 
right and Macaulay’s had agreed to take the 
book, although they wanted more new titles. 
It was to be published the next year and I 
was told the terms of the contract which 
would arrive soon. This was the closest, in 
my years of writing, that I had ever come, 
so far, to making a sale. I scoured my mind 
for more titles and sent them in. I followed 
the directions of my agent explicitly and 
with the utmost speed, and sat back to wait. 
This was in October. 

I continued to wait. 

In February, 1933, a year after the com- 
pletion of my book, I received the contracts 
for it, and signed and returned them. 

Silence for awhile. I waited and waited. 


During the next few months I received a 
questionnaire from the publishers, asking 
for my picture and date concerning my pri- 
vate life to be used for publicity. In April 
my agent wrote that my book was to be 
published on August 14th, and that the title 
was to be “Women Love But Once.” I 
hated the title, I thought it was terrible, I 
knew it did not fit the story. I warned my- 
self that I would have to be successful be- 
fore I was qualified to become tempera- 
mental, so I acceded gracefully by mail. 


In June another exciting thing occurred. 
The proofs arrived for me to correct. And 
what proofs! Most of the revision, that I 
had worked so hard over, that I had such 
faith in, the revision that was to improve 
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the story and to extend the length of the 
book (which it needed), was omitted, with 
only the very sexy parts remaining and a 
few others which served only to cause in- 
consistencies in the rest of the narrative! I 
telegraphed my acute distress to the pub- 
lishers, but was assured it would cost too 
much to alter the proofs now, and that a 
sentence or two, here and there, would serve 
to change the inconsistencies. 

Needless to say, from then on I counted 
the days until the fourteenth of August, 
wondering if, by any strange trick of fate, 
I would die before the publication of my 
book, or if the publishers would go into 
bankruptcy, or if anything else untoward 
would occur to bring bitter disappointment 
to me at the happiest and most gratifying 
moment of my life, the moment I had looked 
forward to from the time, years before, 
when I had first begun to write. 

The book was published, and then began 
one of the strangest, one of the most amaz- 
ing episodes of my life. 


III. 


N August 14th “Women Love But 

Once” appeared in the circulating li- 
braries (the only place where it really be- 
longs!) and in a few book stores. I had 
seen pictures of it and notices of it in various 
book catalogues and a four inch ad in the 
New York Sunday Times. Some of the 
libraries had three copies, there was a wait- 
ing list at some of them, a review had ap- 
peared in the local paper, my friends were 
congratulating me on all sides. Those who 
read it assured me that they were absorbed 
in it all the way through, that they could 
not put it down until it was finished, some 
of them quoted whole paragraphs. 

A washwoman of one of my friends read 
it and told her employer, “That book cer- 
tainly hits the nail on the head. All men 
are liars!” A friend reported that she went 
into a small tea room for lunch but could 
get no service because the waitress was 
deeply engaged in a book she was reading, 
and didn’t know anyone had entered. The 
book was “Women Love But Once.” One 
might point out that this type of readers is 
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a reflection on the literary quality of my 
work, but, for that matter, what class reads 
Berta Ruck or Kathleen Norris most? Not 
that I am making any comparisons. 

A friend of mine in Sacramento, the only 
person I know there, wrote me that all the 
circulating libraries had my book, that some 
had several copies and that there was such 
a long waiting list at all of them she had 
not yet had a chance to read it. My agent 
wrote me to send him another copy of the 
manuscript as he wished to send it to Eng- 
land, and that he was now trying to sell it 
to the moving picture studios. All very ex- 
citing but unprofitable, for as yet, four 
months after date of publication, and two 
years after completion of the book, I have 
received no money for it. My own opinion 
is that a short story, published in one of the 
better magazines would have brought me 
more money than this book that I labored 
over for so long. Unless, of course, Holly- 
wood should see possibilities in it. 

And yet, despite my happiness in at last 
seeing my book in print, and hearing the 
things people have said about it, and being 
the center of a little ring of excitement the 
first week after it came out, I was uneasy. 
To understand the strange trepidation which 
overcame me at this time it is necessary to 
understand the nature of the city I live in. 
Although it has a population of sixty thou- 
sand, it is a small town in its outlook on 
life. I have lived here for many years, I 
went to school here, grew up here, and have 
been fairly well known; but through the 
years of my life here, and through the even 
tenor of my ways, there has always been a 
little running fire of gossip and incipient 
scandal. I have never done anything that 
would put me beyond the pale, I have led a 
circumspect life after my fashion. I have 
minded my own business and gone my own 
way. 

And yet, the one flaw that is now tending 
to ruin my reputation and which could ruin 
my family life if my husband did not hap- 
pen to be a person of great common sense, 
was my inability to conform. This is the 
city wherg one must conform in order to 
avoid the Ban poison of malicious 
gossip. I did not belong to the Woman’s 
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Club, the W. C. T. U. nor the P. T. A. I 
smoked cigarettes, and had lunch with a 
man friend occasionally if I felt like it 
(which can hardly be done here without the 
supposition that one is having an affair with 
him), I shrugged my shoulders at gossip 
that was repeated to me, I infuriated the 
people who enjoyed talking about me by re- 
maining completely indifferent to any re- 
marks they might make concerning me. 

This sounds exaggerated, far fetched. It 
sounds egotistical on my part, that I should 
think people bothered to discuss me one way 
or another. But everything that I say is the 
truth. No one had any occasion to discuss 
me, and never would have, if it weren’t for 
that fatal inability of mine to conform. 

I refused to admit that this city was the 
greatest in the world and that the people in 
it were the most important. I did not join 
sewing clubs and bridge clubs (both aliases 
for gossip clubs), I was an agnostic, an evo- 
lutionist, a pacifist, a wet. I refused to be- 
lieve that woman’s place is in the home, 
and that no woman should have interests 
aside from her husband and children. I 
wore pajamas when I did housework, drank 
a glass of wine for lunch, and was damned. 
I was not actually cut or snubbed, my 
friends and acquaintances included me in 
their social affairs; but I was different from 
them and as a result their suspicions were 
more or less lying dormant. They had noth- 
ing definite to go on... yet. 


HEN my book was published, this 

suspicion flared into a blazing fire, a 
flame of gossip that threatened to destroy 
my happy married life. At first there was 
a lull, while people were reading the book 
that Mabel Dana Lyon wrote, most of them 
with the idea that if she could write a book, 
they guessed they could too, and they 
wanted to find out just what sort of trash 
was being published nowadays. And then it 
started. Everywhere it was the same. The 
book that Mabel Lyon wrote was true! Her 
husband had had an affair with another 
woman. She had had an affair with another 
man. That accounted for the trips she took 
to Los Angeles. They always knew there 
was something suspicious about that—she 
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said, of course, that she had gone to visit 
her mother. That was her alibi, naturally. 
Hadn’t the girl in the book gone to visit her 
mother, too? She’d managed to have an af- 
fair with another man. Whisper. Whisper. 
Whisper. Some of them, people who were 
as conservative as the others, but more loyal 
to me, said nothing. They read the book, 
refused to comment on it, and whatever 
suspicions they had, they kept to themselves. 

And then there was the question of my 
husband’s family. Conservative. Well bred. 
Religious. While they had never altogether 
approved of me, they made allowances. They 
were fond of me, kind to me. They knew I 
had been writing for a long time, and were 
profuse in their congratulations when they 
learned I was to have a book published. They 
talked about it whenever they saw me, asked 
if I had heard anything new from the pub- 
lishers, discussed it so much in fact that I 
became bored with the subject. 

Then they read the book. And no men- 
tion has ever been made of it since. They 
are still polite to me, still kind to me, but 
there is a cool wall between us. I asked 
someone connected with the family to ex- 
plain this to me, and she said that they felt 
very badly because they thought the book 
was true. One would have to know them to 
understand just how badly they would feel 
at the thought of one of their members hav- 
ing committed adultery. 

I suppose I should feel pleased knowing 
my book is so convincing that everyone who 
reads it thinks it’s autobiographical. Perhaps 
I am pleased. I don’t know. Life is grow- 
ing increasingly difficult in the city of my 
girlhood and school days and young married 
days. I must walk and write warily. Should 
I? Why? After all, to be different from 
the people here is not such a dreadful thing. 
Now that I am more or less beyond the pale, 
I can grow, not hampered by my former ef- 
forts to conform... - 

With my tongue stuck blithely in my cheek 
I wrote another novel last month, which has 
been accepted by the Williams Publishing 
Co. It was published December 6th. The title, 
and this time I wrote it with my own little 
white hands is... “The Bathtub Murder.” 
I hope it slays ’em. 
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who have gone to the Golden West to 

work in the Hollywood studios, as I 
have done, think of a single one who has ade- 
quately described the business in which he 
was there engaged: writing for the motion 
pictures. 


[ wie tae’ among the myriad writers 


Writing for the motion pictures is worthy 
of description. Its technic, the conditions 
under which it is done, and the processes 
through which a story passes from the 
time it leaves the 


Writing For The Movies 


By Puivie WYLIE 





never clearly realize what part a writer 
plays in the creation of a motion picture. 
The stars get all the glory. The directors 
get all the awe. The writers remain in- 
scrutable and unsung. 


Now whether the story of a picture is 
derived from a novel or from a play, from 
a serial or from a short story, or from the 
bright brain of one of the boys on the 
campus, it must be passed upon by a board 
of big minds before it is bought. 

The big minds, 





covers of the novel 
and emerges in seven 
reels of celluloid are 
steps in a human 
activity that is some- 
times fascinating, 
often ridiculous, but 
always dramatic. 
Therefore, I propose 
to give my reader a 
little lesson in how 
to write for the 
movies. I trust that 
when I have done 
with the lesson my 





In the past eight years Mr. Wylie’s stories 
have appeared in Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s, Liberty, and Red Book. He sold 
his first story to College Humor, and his 
first article to The American Boy. 


Knopf published his first novel “Heavy 
Laden” in 1927 which has been followed by 
five others. In Hollywood he worked for 
Paramount. The pictures he worked on at 
the Paramount lot included “The Island of 
Lost Souls” and “King of the Jungle”. This 
article is reprinted from Harper’s Magazine 
and is the fourth reprint we have used in 
14 years in the DIGEST. 


being very busy, 
seldom read the orig- 
inal document, More- 
over, the script 
writers dislike work- 
ing from the original 
item. So that the 
first step in the prep- 
aration of a story for 
the pictures is the 
writing of what is 
known as a treat- 
ment. The treatment 
is then submitted to 
the story board, and 








reader will never 
again be able to attend the cinema with 
quite the same attitude. 

Before I went to Hollywood I used to 
enter a motion picture palace and sink into 
a gentle euphoria while the shadows floated 
before me. But now that I have studied 
the craft of the camera, my mind regarding 
the unrolling of a picture is as busy as a 
small-town telephone operator during a four- 
alarm fire. 

For the purpose of brevity we shall 
ignore my experiences when I made my 
first contracts with the motion picture in- 
dustry and its people. We shall devote 


ourselves strictly to the subject in hand— 
although I dare say that fully half the fans 


if it is to be produced 
it is turned over to the continuity writers, 
who make it into the bulky manuscript 
held by all the director’s young lady assis- 
tants during the shooting of the picture, 
and called a script or continuity. 
Treatments are not just synopses. They 
do not begin, “Alfred Ogle, having fallen 
in love with Abigail Dillwater, followed her 
to the houseparty in the Pocono Hills, where 
he posed as an African big-game hunter.” 
On the contrary, into the treatment a 
little of the motion picture magic begins to 
creep. Let us run our eye over the opening 
paragraphs of a brace of treatments: 
“As the credit titles fade we see Abigail Dill- 


water stepping into a large, sleek roadster in 
front of a New York apartment building. She 

















is a typical Park Avenue deb, blonde and hot. 
Talking to her are three or four young people of 
her set. Her suitcases are in the back. We get 
a close up of her as she drives off waving, and 
then we see from her angle, standing unobtrusively 
in the shadows of the buildings and looking hun- 
grily after her, Alfred Ogle. Ogle is a tall, 
handsome, rich man’s son, whose father, to punish 
him for his reckless living, has cut him off 
temporarily and forced him to become a janitor 
of the building in which the gal lives. 

“We find this out as we follow Ogle in a 
series of travel shots through the ornate upper 
corridors of the building down to the cellar, pick 
him up stoking the furnaces, and develop his con- 
dition as he talks to his Swede assistant. The 
Swede assistant is the comic in the picture and 
later becomes Ogle’s valet. 

“In the cellar the Swede says to Ogle, ‘I can 
tell by the way you handle that shovel that you 
haven’t swung one all your life.’ 

“Whereupon Ogle briefly outlines his predica- 


ment.” 
Or, let us take another item. This is 


the beginning of the treatment for any of 
those airplane pictures you have been seeing. 
Let us imagine it is called “Death Dawn.” 

“With the credit titles we have some heavy 
music and as the music dies it is replaced by the 
crescendo roar of an airplane motor and we 
fade in on Killer Jackson in a close up at the 
stick of his plane. Seven thousand feet up, a 
grim smile on his face, we see him in a dog 
fight. We cut to many planes and pick up their 
Maltese crosses. We see one go down in flames 
and we dissolve to Killer Jackson pulling up on 
the tarmack at his airdrome. In a medium long 
shot we show Jackson climb out of the fuselage 
and hold up three fingers. We dissolve to the 
interior of the officers’ messroom where Jackson 
is still holding up three fingers. 

“We get a close up of the expression on a 
new youngster’s face as he says, ‘Did you bring 
down three?’ and a close up of Jackson as he 
turns sardonically to answer, ‘Naw, I’m just 
asking for three fingers of whisky.’ ” 

And so it goes straight through the whole 


treatment. It is in the present tense. It 
contains only indications of the dialogue. 
It is written as if the author were looking 
at the picture himself and making a rapid 
word sketch of it. And it contains a good 
deal of the jargon of the industry. Most 
of that jargon is self-explanatory. A fade 
in is that slow materialization of a scene on 
the screen from absolute blackness. A fade 
out is the reverse. You, the audience, are 
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probably not conscious of the fact, but when 
a motion. picture writer causes one scene 
to fade out in blackness and another to 
fade in, he has said to you that time 
has elapsed—a great deal of time. A fade 
accomplishes the same thing that the theater 
program does by saying “Act Two. Later 
that night.” Or, “Act Two. Three weeks 
later.” 


The dissolve, in effect, is similar to the 
fade except that the screen never goes com- 
pletely black, and the new scene com- 
mences to appear before the old one has 
vanished. Besides the simple dissolve, there 
are numerous variations, generalized as 
wipe dissolves, wherein a scene is peeled off 
from top to bottom, side to side, or even 
from the center outwards. The screen upon 
which the dissolve is being shown looks as 
if a windshield wiper were being passed 
across it, effacing the old shot and simul- 
taneously revealing the new. The dissolve 
also denotes a passage in time or a change 
in place, but if it is used to make a time- 
lapse it marks one much shorter than the 
fade. When you write a motion picture you 
discover at once that you can fade to six 
weeks from now but you can dissolve only 
over such an interval as from full bouillon 
cups at a dinner table to empty demi-tasses, 
or from the first gong of a prize fight to 
the departure of the spectators. 


The fade and the dissolve are manu- 
factured by the gentleman who develops 
the negatives. The camera man merely 
takes sufficient footage at the ends of the 
scenes that are to be dissolved or faded to 
allow for the process. Each individual pic- 
ture on the film is called a frame, and the 
developer of the negative, in order to make 
a dissolve or a fade, takes the film out of 
the bath, frame by frame, so that the emul- 
sion is increasingly eaten away until there 
is nothing on the negative whatever. If a 
fade is to be made, the negative is fastened 
together with a few black frames interven- 
ing; if a dissolve, the dimming ends of the 
overdeveloped frames are overlapped. 


The credit titles are naturally the series 
of names which appear before the picture 
begins—the producer, the writer, the dir- 
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ector, and the cast. Generally nobody 
notices them and wishes they did not take 
so long. Behind the credit titles are often 
dim scenes which indicate the general back- 
ground of the picture, airplanes flying, boats 
in fogs, apple blossoms falling, and the like. 

The close up is but of the countless ““cam- 
era angles.” 


Since we are going to make a rather 
thorough investigation of the meaning of all 
continuity terminology, and although so far 
I have mentioned only close ups and travel 
shots, we might summarize the camera 
angles at this point. 


Some terms have to do with the distance 
of the camera from the object of its atten- 
tion. Thus, the close up includes at the most 
the head and perhaps the shoulders of one 
human being. The close shot takes in a lit- 
tle more. The medium shot may include as 
much as the entire persons of a small group. 
The long shot stretches from there to the 
full range of the camera. You may have 
long shots of mountain peaks or boats far 
at sea. The “full shot” takes in whatever 
can be had of a room or a location. Thus, 
you have “full shot—hotel ball room”—or 
a “full shot—interior of medicine man’s 
hut.” 


So much for the distance of the camera 
from its subject. Next come shots in mo- 
tion: boom shots and travel shots, the cam- 
era dollies, trucks and pans, the camera 
zooms. “Panning” is a word derived from 
the early motion picture days and refers to 
a panorama shot in which the camera slowly 
turned its face from left to right, or vice 
versa. Now, however, the camera has a uni- 
versal axis and it may “pan” up or down, 
to the left or to the right. Not only has the 
camera a four-phased neck but it is frequent- 
ly mounted on wagonettes—wagonettes with 
rubber-tired wheels which can move noise- 
lessly on planks laid on the ground or on the 
floor of sound stages. These wagonettes 
were originally called dollies and had a re- 
semblance to the dollies which piano movers 
employ. Thus, when the camera dollies or 
trucks up or back, the effect on the screen 
is that of moving up to or away from the 
subject in view. 
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When you sit in the audience and, through 
the eye of the camera, move with a racing 
automobile, so that you stay parallel to it, or 
when you follow steadily the progress of a 
figure plodding in the rain, you are the spec- 
tator of a travel shot. A travel shot may be 
made on the above-mentioned wagonettes, 
or it may be made from an automobile or 
even a motor boat. 

The camera, together with a camera man, 
and perhaps even a director, may be mounted 
on the platform of a long steel arm like the 
boom of a crane. This steel arm is counter- 
weighted with lead slabs which are used in 
precisely the quantity needed to balance the 
personnel and equipment on the end of the 
crane. Thus, if the director is fat, an extra 
slab may be added in the counter-balance 
box. The crane or boom is also mounted on 
wheels so that the whole gigantic gadget it- 
self can be lifted or lowered by the action of 
a single man clinging to handles at the lower 
end. 

The arrangement, in other words, is like 
a well-sweep on wheels which has a camera 
platform at the high end. 

From the vantage point of the top of the 
boom are taken those electrifying shots in 
which you seem to be suspended in the air 
above a card table over which a dozen men 
are sullenly bent, when suddenly you drop 
right down into their midst. 

There are also high-angle shots which you 
may guess are taken from a high place, 
shooting downward. 

A writer is at liberty to invent any new 
sort of shot his mind can contrive and insert 
it in the script in whatever language he may 
choose to make his notion clear. But the 
above-mentioned angles comprise the par- 
ticular postures for photography. 

To trick shots and special process shots 
I shall make subsequent reference. 


II 


If you have found the preceding passage 
somewhat complicated, I suggest that you 
re-read it before we proceed, because there 
are still more complications to follow. You 
must be very courageous about the matter 
and bear in mind the fact that you are mak- 
ing a study (under the guidance of an old 
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maestro) of one of the most intricate busi- 
nesses in the world. If, on the other hand, 
you have grasped the rudiments of continu- 
ity terminology, you are ready to go on with 
me. 

We will assume that the treatment for 
“Annabelle’s Holiday” has been accepted by 
the Story Board and is about to be made into 
continuity. Another writer, whom we shall 
call Fred, and myself have been assigned to 
prepare the shooting script. Nearly all mo- 
tion picture scripts are the work of a team of 
two writers. So are most treatments. 

Nobody in Hollywood, nobody in New 
York, nobody in the whole world knows why 
they use two writers at once on a single job. 

In all the rest of civilization, for every 
great play, book, or short story written by 
two writers there must be several hundred 
that are the work of individuals. Still the 
movies persist in the notion that two men 
can work better than one. And they main- 
tain that feeling in the face of perpetual con- 
fusion, argument, and bickering, in the face 
of the known fact that the more people 
working on a quasi-artistic effort the more 
certain it is to be reduced to a blank, unin- 
spired mediocrity. So... 

When Fred and I are assigned to the pic- 
ture we are total strangers. Neither of us 
wishes to work with the other or with any- 
body else; both have read the synoptic treat- 
ment of the story and have violently diver- 
gent ideas about how it should be filmed. 
We know from past experience that when 
we have finished working on the continuity, 
whether it is a month or two months later, 
we shall be either the very best of friends 
or the bitterest of enemies. In fact, argu- 
ment between us may very well rise to such 











a point that one of us or both of us will be 
removed from the assignment to something 
else. In spite of that they insist that we 
work together. They insist, moreover, that 
it will take four weeks, and possibly ten, to 
write the first rough draft of the script, and 
with two of us fighting over every scene and 
line, it probably will. Either of us alone 
could do the job in a couple of weeks with- 
out interference and his errors in judgment 
could subsequently be quickly ironed out by 
the other. Besides, if we are both fairly able 
continuity writers, the company may be pay- 
ing us a thousand dollars a week apiece, and 
the first rough draft of the script for “Anna- 
belle’s Holiday” will cost, say, twenty thou- 
sand dollars instead of ten. 

We are veterans, however, and we do not 
worry about the expense of the script. To 
those of my readers who are interested in 
why it costs so much to produce a motion 
picture, I might cast one sidelight here. 
“Annabelle’s Holiday” was originally a short 
story about a servant girl who went alone 
to a circus, got lost, and was chased suc- 
cessively by lions, tigers, rhinoceroses, and 
elephants in a stampede of the animals 
caused by the fact that the circus was pitched 
near the side of an old quarry and during 
the performance some dynamite went off 
that blew everything to pieces. Annabelle 
also fell in love. There was nothing more 
to the story, and you may say that what I 
have described was plenty. Far from it. 

The treatment, to begin with, has been 
through the hands of half a dozen teams of 
adapters. The first team added to the ori- 
ginal short story the idea that Annabelle was 
in reality a Russian princess who didn’t know 
she was a princess because she had been 
carried over the snows from Moscow during 
the revolution while merely a babe in arms. 
The second and third sets of experts added 
nothing so far as Fred and I can learn. The 
fourth set of adapters inserted a touring-car 
load of gangsters attending the circus per- 
formance with the idea of hijacking the 
ticket booth, and in the end, thwarted by the 
explosion, they kidnap Annabelle and hold 
her for ransom under the impression that 
she is the wealthy Princess Alanasia, whom 
she closely resembles and whose sister she 
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eventually proves to be. The fifth set added 
a comedian. They had the pleasing and bril- 
liant idea of introducing a circus clown who 
gets involved with Annabelle and goes 
through all her adventures of stampede, kid- 
napping, and falling in love. “The clown 
is,” the fifth set of adapters expain in the 
treatment, “not a ‘Laugh, clown, Laugh’ 
clown but a clown who is clowning whether 
on the stage or not. In “Annabelle’s Holi- 
day” some of his friends, as a practical joke, 
have put in his make-up box a kind of face 
paint which will not come off, so he goes 
through the whole picture in the clown make- 
up. After that stupendous idea the fifth set 
of adapters helpfully add, “The humorous 
possibilities of a clown who cannot get off 
his make-up are great.” 


Finally, on top of that hodge-podge, we 
find, contributed by the last pair of gentle- 
men who work on the treatment, the person 
of the lover. In the original short story he 
had been a lonely country boy who had come 
to the circus by himself. But now he is 
Franz Delacroit, political exile, who had 
once been president of one of the Middle 
European nations, who is a great violinist 
and famous composer, and who has gone to 
the circus to find new motifs for his world- 
celebrated music. 


You now get the story of a romantic, 
violin-playing foreign genius and ex-presi- 
dent falling in love with the lion-chased 
lady’s maid, who turns out to be a princess, 
with laughs by courtesy of a clown who can- 
not get off his make-up. All that from a silly 
little story and, by the way, the original story 
was called “Marcia’s Holiday.” But we can- 
not have a girl named Marcia, because all 
“S” sounds are whistling, hissing, and sibi- 
lant when they are recorded. Marcia has be- 
come Annabelle and heaven only knows what 
else. 


My point in tracing the above genealogy 
of our movie was not so much to show how 
the plot developed as it was to show how 
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the cost increased. As each new team of 
adapters was handed the work of their pre- 
decessors, the producer said to them, “Tell 
me what you think is wrong with this and 
add something to it that has a bang.” Each ~ 
set of gentlemen necessarily, therefore, 
picked a few weak spots in the story in the 
first instance, and in the second instance de- 
veloped some brand new amazing angle. In 
the end the producer decided there was 
enough thunder and fire in the treatment to 
make a thrilling love story and he quit as- 
signing adapters to it. All told, “Annabelle’s 
Holiday” had been in the process of prepara- 
tion for twenty-eight weeks. The salary of 
the twelve men who had worked upon it 
before it was turned over to Fred and me 
amounted to forty-nine thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. Add our twenty thou- 
sand dollars in salary, add twenty per cent 
of the salary of the producer and his staff 
(his staff at that time being engaged in the 
preparation or shooting of five pictures), 
and you will see that before a single foot of 
film was shot on our happy little item about 
Annabelle the company had sunk itself near- 
ly a hundred thousand dollars into the red. 


III 


That, however, was not our affair. Fred 
and I met for the first time in the office of 
the producer and looked each other over 
warily. He was about my age. He had been 
writing continuity for five years. I had been 
writing continuity for six months. He had 


gone to Yale. I had gone to Princeton. We 
talked about Annabelle. Fred had just fin- 


ished making his fourth consecutive animal 
picture and he was determined to fight to the 
last to have the animal stampede removed 
from our story. I didn’t care about the ani- 
mals particularly but I thought we could 
clear the forest a little by removing the 
gangsters. I had a vague notion that the 
motion picture gangsters were getting 
tedious. 

At lunch we came to an agreement. He 
would satrifice the gangsters, which he had 
rather fancied, if I would sacrifice the ani- 
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mals. We would back up each other. After 
lunch we went to our producer. We began 
by saying. “Let’s take out all the cheap ele- 
ment and make this a romantic Cinderella 
. story. against the background of a circus. 
Let’s make it intelligent and more or less 
dreamlike. The little lady’s maid who finds 
out she is royalty and the melancholy Euro- 
pean idealist who finds true love in the 
tawdry gilt blandishments of a circus. 
Heaven knows,” we said to our producer, 
“there is enough hokum in the picture al- 
ready without the stampede and without the 
sub-machine guns.” 


We argued two hours that afternoon and 
three_hours the following morning. Then 
for four days we were unable to see our 
producer at all, so we just sat in our offices 
and glared at each other. Then we went to 
bat again and we argued for another whole 
day. When we had finished, the explosion, 
the stampede, and the gangsters were all 
positively in the picture. “You’ve got to give 
’em action,” the producer said, “and plenty 
of it. You’ve got to give ’em novelty and 
excitement. If you boys can think up any- 
thing else besides what we already have in 
the treatment, I will consider putting it in 
the story.” 

Fred and I walked sadly from the pro- 
ducer’s office and when we got outside, after 
we had stood still for three or four minutes 
in order that the noise of our footsteps might 
not interfere with the shooting of an ex- 
terior scene on the lawn behind the Admin- 
istration Building, he said bitterly, “I'll tell 
you what we will do. After the stampede 
is over we will have a cyclone and it will 
pick up Franz and Annabelle and the gang- 
sters and the animals and will carry them all 
to Washington. The cyclone will rip away 
the top of the Capitol and will drop them 
all into Congress.” 


“That’s very good,” I said “and then we 
will have all the members of Congress run 
out, and Annabelle and Franz and the ani- 
mals will sit in their seats and make the laws 
for the nation forever afterward.” 


“And nobody will notice the difference,” 
Fred said. 
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We looked at each other and grinned. We 
both said, “Anyway,” simultaneously. 

Then we started to laugh. We had been 
on the point of declaring that anyway we 
could go to work. We had spent a week 
arguing, or waiting for a chance to argue, 
with our producer, and we had accomplished 
precisely nothing. 

That afternoon we sat in our offices once 
more. “Where shall we begin?” I asked. 

“T’ve got it all figured out,” Fred an- 
swered. “Look. We fade in on a close shot 
of a lion’s head. We pull back the camera 
while he’s roaring and show that he’s behind 
bars. We truck back a little farther and pick 
up Annabelle standing looking at him.” 

I shook my head. “Can’t do that,” I said. 
“How are we going to tell who Annabelle 
is, if we start in the circus? We should have 
to have one of those scenes where she says 
to a bystander, ‘My name is Annabelle and 
I am a lady’s maid having a day off. I have 
never seen a circus before and I am an 
orphan and I don’t know who my parents 
were and I am Russian.” 


Fred bristled. “We can figure out a scene 
about who she is all right and we have got 
to start with a bang.” 

So I bristled, too. “I don’t see why we 
do. I think if we start slowly and work the 
thing up it will be more exciting than if we 
start with a lion’s mug. I say we start with 
a shot of a great big town house and dolly up 
to the front door and dissolve through it to 
the front hall and the butler and pick up a 
lot of ladies at tea and then pick up Anna- 
bele working upstairs and telling some other 
servant that tomorrow is her afternoon off, 
or some such thing.” 

“That’s rotten,” Fred said. “But wait a 
minute. I’ve got it. We open on the dolly 
shot and dissolve on the big house all right, 
but it is morning and the servants are hav- 
ing breakfast and it is Annabelle’s day off, 
so she’s sleeping a little late and they’re 
talking about her, and we get in all the stuff 
about how la-de-da she is for an orphan and 
then she comes in, sweet and sleepy.” 

I nodded my head. “Let’s go,” I said. 


We called in a secretary. This is what we 
wrote and how we wrote it. 
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ANNABELLE’S HOLIDAY 


SEQUENCE “A” 








sounD: (Thematic 


music — traffic 
noises) i 
sound: (Dignified 
footsteps) 


CHAUFFEUR: Pretty 
nearly time to be 


going. 
W here’s Annabelle? 
MAID: (Sarcastical- 
ly) This is her day 
off, so she’s play- 
ing grande dame. 
(She mispronounces 
the words) 

CHAUFFEUR: What 
do you mean — 


“grondom”’? 
CHEF: (Jnterrupt- 
ing) 


Grande dame, Eet 
ees a Frranch ex- 
pression. Eet means 
“great ladeee.” 
CHAUFFEUR: 
(Snorting) 

Great lady! Darned 
if she’s not! If you 
want to have your 
face slapped, Emil, 
just make a pass at 
that little Russian 
orphan. I ought to 
know. 

MAID: I never slap 
anybody’s face. 
SOUND: (Footsteps 
descending stairs) 
MAID: Pipe down. 
Here she comes. 
ANNABELLE: Good 
morning, every- 
body. 

ALL: (They ad lib 
good - morning 
greetings) 

souND: (Man’s 
whistle) 
CHAUFFEUR: Boy, 
oh boy! When are 
you and me going 
to have a day off 
together? Let’s 
make it an evening 
off instead. 
ANNABELLE: Never, 
I hope. 

souND: (A buzzer 
rings) 


Behind the credit titles we see 
a huge metropolitan mansion 
set back from the street. Traf- 
fic moves in front of it, 





As the last credit title fades 
out the house fades into sharp 
focus, and we zoom up to the 
front door. We hold on the 
front door for a moment and 
then we 
DISSOLVE TO: 

A-1 
MEDIUM SHOT — INTERIOR 
FRONT HALL 
A butler, with his nose in the 
air, slowly walks across the 
hall. 
DISSOLVE TO: 

A—2 
MEDIUM SHOT — LARGE DIN- 
ING ROOM TABLE SET FOR 
BREAKFAST 
A man in a morning coat is 
sitting at the end of the huge 
table finishing his breakfast. 
He is reading a newspaper 
and smoking a cigar while he 
sips his coffee. THE CAMERA 
PANS from the man to the 
doors to the pantry and starts 
to TRUCK toward those doors. 
DISSOLVE TO: 

A—3 
FULL SHOT — INTERIOR OF 
KITCHEN 
There servants are having 
breakfast together in a large 
kitchen of the mansion. There 
is a chauffeur in uniform. 
There are a couple of maids in 
uniform. There is a_ chef. 
There is a gardener. 
THE CAMERA TRUCKS FORWARD 
to the table where we see the 
chauffeur look at his watch. 
He drinks his coffee. 
Emil chuckles. 

A—+4 


MEDIUM SHOT ANOTHER ANGLE 
—AT GROUP 

As one of the maids leans 
forward, grinning. 

Everybody laughs. The maid 
glances quickly out of scene. 
A—5 
LONG SHOT—SHOOTING ACROSS 
KITCHEN TO BACK STAIRWAY 
A hand appears on the rail of 
the staircase and slips down. 
Annabelle is revealed. She 

smiles, 

Annabelle is blonde and wery 
beautiful. She is dressed in 
cheap but tasteful street 
clothes and she is wearing a 
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little hat. She looks very pa- 
trician and not at all like a 
servant. Her face is bright 
and gay, evidently with relish 
for the day’s liberty. As she 
continues down the staircase 
there is a whistle out of scene. 
CLOSE SHOT — AT CHAUFFEUR 
He looks at Annabelle with a 


leer. 

A—7 
MEDIUM SHOT — THE GROUP 
As Annabelle sits a little un- 
happily at the table and looks 
at the chauffeur. 
The servants instantly change 
their routines. The maid who 
is waiting on the man in the 
dining room hurries out of 
the kitchen. The chef rushes 
over to the stove. The chauf- 
feur puts on his cap and looks 
at his watch again, Annabelle 
sits calmly at the table in the 
midst of the sudden activity 
and begins to eat her break- 
fast. 
DISSOLVE TO: 


TRAVEL, SHOT — ANNABELLE ON 
STREET 
Annabelle is window shopping 
on a smart department store 
boulevard and we follow her 
from window to _ window, 
TRUCKING with her as she al- 
ternately pauses to look at dis- 
plays and walks on. These 
TRAVEL SHOTS are interspersed 
with INSERTS of what Anna- 
belle sees: 
INSERT — of three or four 
clothes dummies wearing la- 
dies’ beach clothes. 
INSERT—of jewelry store win- 
dow full of bracelets and 
necklaces. 
INSERT—Oof perfume display— 
a pyramid of fancy bottles 
INSERT—Of children’s toy store 
with windowful of expensive 
toys 
After the insertions we follow 
Annabelle for a few more 
feet in our TRAVEL SHOT and 
show that she is smiling as if 
she enjoyed all the things she 
had seen in spite of the fact 
that she can have none of 
them. 
DISSOLVE TO: 
A 
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At “A-9” we knocked off for the day. We 
had done three pages of our continuity. We 
had about ninety more to do. During the 
writing of the above we had gone out for 
lunch. We had had arguments over the fol- 
lowing matters: One, do gentlemen who 
wear morning coats and live in big houses 
read newspapers at the breakfast table? Two, 
do the servants in such a house eat in the 
kitchen? Three, does the chef wear one of 
those white caps that look like sixty per 
cent of a dumb-bell? Four, was the maid’s 
conversation about Annabelle’s day off and 
about the little Russian orphan and about 
“here she comes” too planted? Five, was the 
chauffeur’s interest in Annabelle a good 
build up for her or should it be eliminated 
because of the fact that he would play no 
part in the rest of the picture? Six, since 
Scene A—9, to be written on the following 
day would show Annabelle looking at a huge 
billboard advertising the circus and deciding 
wistfully to go to the circus by herself, 
wouldn’t it be better if we cut out all the 
inserts and picked up Annabelle doing that 
as soon as she left the house for her day off ? 


Besides those discussions, we had several 
arguments about how various characters 
would speak, and we ran all over the writ- 
ers’ building getting people to pronounce 
“grande dame” until we found somebody 
who said it badly enough to give us an idea 
of a phony spelling. While we were running 
all over the writers’ building we made sev- 
eral quite lengthy calls and sat with friends 
talking about the state of the picture indus- 
try. Since, on the average, we work about 
five hours a day, it must be remembered that 
our collective time was costing the com- 
pany more than thirty dollars an hour, and 
some of the men with whom we whiled away 
the bright moments were being paid as much 
as two thousand dollars a week, so that the 
net cost of our visits must have run well 
above a hundred dollars. 


Anyway, late in the afternoon we went 
home, each of us feeling that the other was 
a stubborn and untractable fellow. But in the 
morning, bright and fresh, we were back at 
work, and so for almost two months we pro- 
ceeded to detail the exploits of Annabelle. 
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You will observe that when I say “detail” 
I use the word advisedly. If you look at the 
above fragment of continuity analytically you 
will see that it contains the following ele- 
ments: each shot (or camera set up) is sep- 
arate; the kind of shot or camera angle is 
indicated; the location is indicated (“in- 
terior kitchen,” “exterior facade of house,” 
etc.) ; a description of each character as he 
or she appears is given; for each shot the 
stage is completely set, the properties are 
listed, the person who speaks and that per- 
son’s dialogue are set down; where it is nec- 
essary the mood or tone in which words are 
spoken is noted; every sound aside from 
human voices which occurs in the motion 
picture is stated; the end of each scene is 
described as a dissolve or a fade—but if 
there is no such description it is understood 
that the scene is cut— i. é., it is to have the 
effect on the screen of an instantaneous jump 
from place to place or person to person. 


Not only is each camera set up separated 
from the one that precedes and the one that 
follows, but the continuity is divided into 
two columns. In the left-hand column are 
all the camera directions, all the stage direc- 
tions and all the descriptions of people and 
of action. In the right-hand column is all 
that is to be caught on the sound track. 


Of course, when the picture is shooting, 
the director may make changes in our camera 
angles or our set ups. In the great majority 
of motion pictures, however, he follows the 
script. So does the camera man. So do the 
actors. So do the technical department and 
the department which designs the sets. Thus, 
it may be seen that it is usually the writer 
who makes the motion picture, and the direc- 
tor and stars merely follow him sedulously. 


In writing “Annabelle’s Holiday” we 
made use of the motion pictures’ bag of 
tricks. Fred and I called for a full shot of 
the big top and animal tent when the explo- 
sion which freed the animals occurred. That 
shot was supplied by the miniature depart- 
ment, which blew up a circus tent about five 
feet in diameter, around which was a litter 
of toy wagons and the like as well as an 
array of dolls. 
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The scenes in which Annabelle was chased 
by a rhinoceros were taken in split screen 
and in transparency. 

Split screen shots are self-explanatory. 
You rope off a corner of what is made to 
look like circus grounds and laboriously 
chase a rhinoceros through it, while your 
camera takes a full shot. Afterward you 
have Annabelle run through while your cam- 
era takes another full shot. Then you cut 
the two films in half, lengthwise, throw 
away the halves on which there is no action, 
place the halves containing Annabelle and 
the rhinoceros together and print them. And, 
behold! You have a moving picture of Anna- 
belle running madly with the furious behe- 
moth behind her. 

A transparency is more intricate. You take 
a picture of a rhinoceros running along the 
ground and you project the picture on a huge 
glass screen. Then you lead Annabelle to the 
opposite side of the screen, set up a new 
battery of cameras, urge Annabelle to run 
valiently on a treadmill which carries frag- 
ments of moving foreground, start your mo- 
tion picture behind her, and photograph not 
only Annabelle running but also the pro- 
jected moving picture of the giant beast be- 
hind her, and thereby you obtain the effect 
of a young lady in a dreadful predicament. 

Vv 

By now I trust that my reader feels him- 
self fairly well informed upon the art and 
science of writing motion-picture continuity. 
I have been at some pains to put at your dis- 
posal the terminology and its definitions. I 
have carefully selected samples of treat- 
ments and of a continuity for your examina- 
tion. But, lest my reader think that nothing 
remains for him but to board a Hollywood- 
bound train—lest he find himself possessed 
with the notion that making a motion picture 
is a cinch—I must add one or two notes of 
warning. 

Do not believe, for example, that after 
sixty days had passed and Fred and I had 
finished writing our script or continuity we 
went to higher things. On the contrary. The 
ninety pages of legal size typewriter paper 
detailing Annabelle’s dramatic life and the 
duties of directors, stars, and the camera 
men were only the beginning. The script 
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was called “the first pink.” “First pinks” 
always go to the Story Board. When the 
Story Board looked at it they decided to 
take out the gangsters and the kidnapping 
episode and put in the story of a Russian 
girl who had been masquerading as the Prin- 
cess Alanasia and who was unmasked by the 
discovery that the little lady’s maid was the 
true Princess. Fred and I spent another 
sixty days rewriting the opus. A second pink 
script was submitted. The second effort was 
not modified in any major way, but after the 
Story Board had finished its contemplation 
they presented us with a list of eight-five 
minor changes. We made the eighty-five 
changes in ten days. Then our effort was 
mimeographed on white paper and submitted 
again as “the first white.” 

A director was chosen and the picture was 
cast. The director had never heard of Anna- 
belle or her perils and he flatly refused to 
accept the gag of the clown upon whose face 
the paint was permanently stuck. He de- 
veloped a magnificent notion that the clown 
should really be a pickpocket who was only 
disguised as a clown. So we rewrote the 
clown patt and inserted it on blue pages in 
the white script, tearing out the original 
pages referring to the clown. 

The whole thing was then mimeographed 
once again and at last, almost six months 
after we had started to think about Anna- 
belle, we were able to dismiss her from our 
minds. 

At that time the mention of her name was 
capable of turning either of us a peculiar 
color and stirring up in our bodies a strange 
repressed trembling. 

The script we at last submitted was far, 
far from what we had hoped the picture 
might be. You may remember that we had 
thought of it as a dreamlike romantic com- 
edy. But when we went to the premiére of 
our opus there had been other changes. A 
new writer had been assigned to it and had 
given Annabelle a Russian accent through- 
out. The animal men in our company had 
failed to get a charging rhinoceros, and a 
tiger had been substituted. The tiger, how- 
ever, would not work well, and in the middle 
of the chase Annabelle threw her head over 
her shoulder to find, not a striped jungle 
(Continued to page 64) 














Market 


New York and St. Louis 


Letter 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


UBLISHERS are anxiously counting 
P magazine pulses at this time of the 

year. For this should be high tide. A 
magazine that isn’t picking up circulation in 
a good, healthy manner now, won’t have the 
vitality to last through the anemic heat of 
the summer. Several rumors of artificial 
respiration to pump flagging circulation up 
to a higher degree begin to spread about 
town. But definite demises remain unveri- 
fiable. 


Radio advertising has hit permanently at 

the source of the smooth paper magazines’ 
big income. And as a consequence, the slick 
magazines are turning to the example of the 
pulps for inspiration. 
@ Liberty is very definitely casting its eyes 
over the better-known pulp writers, such as 
H. Bedford Jones, and considering whether 
others of his ilk wouldn’t be valuable in 
their pages. Liberty wants to make a big 
general appeal to the average reader—in 
other words, Mr. and Mrs. Pulp Reader: 
This new broad-mindedness on the part of 
would-be big magazines will be most en- 
couraging to all pulp writers, for this means 
that the chasm between pulps and slicks is 
not quite so terrifyingly wide. It can be 
jumped now with more confidence! 


William Maurice Flynn is managing edi- 
tor of Liberty, and the address is Lincoln 
Square, New York. Short-shorts are still 
in active demand here, even though the con- 
tests are no longer advertised in the maga- 
zine. Short stories may run up to 5,000 
words. The rates are very good; and on 
acceptance of course. 

@ The American Magazine, 250 Park Ave- 
nue, is increasing the amount of fiction used 
in the magazine. A fine market for those 
who can turn out high-class, wholesome fic- 
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tion with a general family interest. The best 
lengths to try them on are the shorts run- 
ning from 4,000 to 5,000 words. Articles of 
a timely interest, usually based on personal- 
ities, also are in demand here. The editor is 
Sumner Blossom. 

An important change in the smooth paper 
field is the announcement that Home and 
Field, of New York City, has purchased the 
monthly, House Beautiful, which was pub- 
lished heretofore by the Atlantic Monthly 
Company of Boston. The two magazines 
are being merged, with the current issue, 
and will be known as House Beautiful 
Combined with Home and Field. The edi- 
torial offices are to be at 572 Madison Ave- 
nue. Stewart Beach, editor of Home and 
Field, will continue as editor of the com- 
bined publication. 


®@ Articles for this magazine run from 1,200 
to 1,500 words and cover any subject con- 
nected with the interior or exterior of the 
smart home: architecture, gardening, fur- 
nishing, decoration. Good rates are paid on 
acceptance. 

® McCall's, edited by Otis L. Weise at 230 
Park Avenue, seems to be more closely re- 
lated in the spirit of its fiction with the pulp 
love story magazine, than any of the rest 
of the women’s monthlies. It uses romantic 
fiction that has charm and glamour; it often 
uses romantic stories with an element of al- 
luring adventure. 

The Associate Editor, Miss Mabel Search, 
is a fine person to work with. Writers report 
that when manuscripts are held over for 
extra consideration, due notice is always 
given them—a courtesy much appreciated by 
most writers. 

Just at present, most of the women’s 
magazines report heavy supplies in the 























safes, and not much prospect of buying for 
a couple of months yet. Editors have learned 
caution through the depression, apparently, 
and buy much more closely now. 

The reason for the slow buying on Sweet- 
heart Stories, for instance, is clear in the 
light of these overstocked safes. A well 
known love-fictioneer told me today that a 
novelette of hers, which she had sold to that 
magazine over three years ago, has just seen 
the light of the printed page this month! 
@ They are buying a little all the time, for 

weetheart, but not much. This pulp maga- 
zine is one of the Dell group, edited by 
Lyron Mearson. Remember the new ad- 
dress for the Dell Publications! It is 149 


Madison Avenue. 

Viola Ilma has got back from Europe and is 
busily attacking the problem of beginning publi- 
cation once more of the magazine she founded and 
edited called Modern Youth. This is the monthly 
for which you have to be under thirty years old 
if you want to be on the staff or submit a manu- 
script. It is the voice of youth—the interpreter 
of the generation just out of college. It uses 
fiction, articles, poetry. The address is 155 East 
44th Street. (We've had complaints on this one.— 
Ed.) 


@ McClure’s Syndicate, located at 345 Hud- 
son Street, offers a certain market for fiction 
with a love interest. Although the shorter 
lengths of stories are preferred — around 
2,500 to 3,000 words—they sometimes buy 
fiction up to 5,000 words, with a proviso to 
cut it to the length they can use. Rates are 
rather low to begin. However, authors who 
turn out considerable work for them, tell 
me that these rates are raised with increas- 
ing sales; and that after a certain point, an 
additional amount is paid which is based on 
the number of newspapers using the syn- 
dicated material. In such a market, it pays 
to have patience and persistence, once you 
have struck the right story note. Miss Mary 
Bak is the fiction editor here. 

@ Esquire, the very smart big new men’s 
periodical, has appeared as a monthly now, 
and reports excellent sales. Your articles 
look so swell in this super-quality magazine 
that even their checks at five cents a word 
on acceptance seem less munificent in com- 
parison. Keep in mind: all man interest. 
Articles running not over 2,500 words. May 
be as humorous or as sophisticated as you 
can write. The address is 40 East 34th 
Street, 


Arnold Ginrich is the editor, and 
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James Monohan, formerly of The Century 
Company, has just joined the staff as asso- 
ciate editor. He heads the editorial and art 
departments in New York. 

@ The cry around the love-pulp offices is for 
shorter and more compactly dramatic stories. 
All-Story, edited by Miss Amita Fairgrieve, 
now cites its top length for shorts as being 
around 6,000 words. This is the result of 
including a 25,000-word novelette in each 
issue. Shorts have to be shorter to make up 
a good, generous list of contents. (The ad- 
dress is 280 Broadway.) Payment for reg- 
ular contributors is on acceptance; for new 
writers, on publication. 

® Love Story quotes short-story lengths up 
to 7,000 words. This magazine always seems 
to have stories by new writers included. The 
editor, Miss Daisy Bacon, is very prompt in 
her reports. And Street and Smith pays 
promptly every Friday for all stories ac- 
cepted during the preceding week. (79 
Seventh Avenue.) 

@ Romantic Love Secrets, at 60 Murray 
Street, is slow in paying. Checks usually go 
out about two weeks after publication. This 
is, however, not the fault of the editor, Miss 
Mary Gnaedinger, who is very pleasant to 
deal with. Her immediate needs are for sum- 
mer stories—beach, resort, and such back- 
grounds. And she has most trouble in get- 
ting first-rate novelettes of 15,000 words. 
Rates are low here, until your name is well 
established. 

® Breezy Stories, with which Young’s Mag- 
azine is now combined, does not present so 
flourishing a market as it formerly did. Re- 
ports are admittedly rather slow. However, 
report has gone out that the magazines have 
been sold and that the two may be separated 
once more. At present, Mr. Pomeroy, edi- 
tor for twenty years or more, tells me that 
they are not buying the clever type which 
made Young’s so justly famous; but that he 
is looking for the “nicely naughty French 
type, which must be dramatically told.” Em- 
phasize the drama; don’t rely on conversa- 
tion. One test of this would be whether or 
not the story could be filmed. Be sure the 
development is logical and the climax satis- 
fying. It skould contain a serious story of a 
sex problem, but may be told with a very 
light touch. “Frankly,” says Mr. Pomeroy, 
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“T like a story with good, large contents back 
of it. As in the French stories, a good story 
that dawns later, after one has chuckled over 
the lightness.” (The address now is 55 West 
Third Street.) 

@ Dime Detective Magazine, edited by 
Harry Steeger at 205 East 42nd Street, is 
badly in need of novelettes under 15,000 
words—anything between that wordage and 
10,000. Soft pedal the deduction treatment. 
Accentuate the mystery and action. Get un- 
usual situations. Build up more realism. And 
keep in mind that there are tabus on the 
gangster, racketeer and secret service. 

@ The Spider, which Rogers Terrill edits at 
the same address, 205 East 42nd Street, can 
use only shorts up to 6,000 words of the 
detective action type in which the hero, pre- 
ferably a layman or non-detective character, 
overcomes the arch villain through superior 
cleverness or courage. Can use also a few 
secret-service shorts. 

Play up menace and terror for Terrill’s 

Dime Mystery Magazine. He is anxious for 
fresh plots and new situations in any length 
up to 20,000 words. Avoid the pseudo-sci- 
entific plot, human monsters, mad doctors. 
Write about real human beings, who are 
placed in terrifying situations with no ob- 
vious outcome. The villain should be unsus- 
pected as to identity until the climax. 
@ Star Western and Dime Western maga- 
zines, also under the direction of Rogers 
Terrill, are in the market for novelettes up 
to 20,000 and to 18,000 words respectively. 
Steer a careful course between the too-casual 
story and the.old gun-dummy type of action- 
for-action’s-sake. Use heavy drama, but 
honestly motivated. Let your characters act 
like human beings. Girl interest is liked. So 
is the romantic glamor of the earlier West. 
The situation is more important in these 
stories than the mere question of having the 
hero shoot his way out of a trap. Rates are 
one cent and up, paid on or before publica- 
tion. 

Verne Porter is no longer associated with 
New Movie Magazine, of the Tower group. 
Hugh Weir is new editorial manager. 

@ The Illustrated Love Magazine, also a 
Tower monthly, in trying out various ways 
of bolstering an unsatisfactory circulation, 
has now changed its name to Serenade. It is 
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using more articles than heretotore. These 
run between 1,000 and 1,500 words. Good 
rates, varying with the note of the author. 
The address is 55 Fifth Avenue. 

The first issue of Ardent Love, the pulp 
monthly got out by the Tower group, is 
admittedly made up mostly out of extra- 
inventory material, They are using shorts, 
in particular, up to 5,000 words; also occa- 
sional novelettes of 12,000 to 25,000 words. 
Both first and third person material, but 
nothing of a “confessional” nature. No 
poems and no articles are wanted. Better 
keep an eye on this market and check up to 
see if the magazine is coming out, by the time 
this article appears in print. Barbara Stone 
edits it now; 55 Fifth Avenue is the address. 
@ Love Fiction Monthly is the title of the 
new love pulp edited by Mrs. Rose Wyn at 
56 West 45th Street. Rates are a cent a 
word, and paid shortly before publication. 

Mrs. Wyn’s detective magazine is also on 
the stands now and is called Secret Agent 
“X”. Besides the featured book-length novel, 
there are a novelette of about 15,000 words 
and several short stories and brief crime ar- 
ticles. Rates are the same on this magazine. 

Watch for a new monthly magazine to 

be called The Yellow Cat. Pascal Covici of 
the book publishers Covici-Friede, 386 
Fourth Avenue, will issue it. It is reported 
to be a “journal of gossip, crime and mur- 
der.” 
@ The Broadcast is a new weekly fiction 
magazine, to appear soon from 145 West 
45th Street. Short stories with a radio trend 
are wanted; also stories and articles on the 
theater and motion pictures. But rates are 
very indefinite. 

All-Detective, a Dell magazine, has in- 
creased its pages to 128, and is actively buy- 
ing. Carson Mowre is editor. The address 
—149 Madison Avenue. 

The Thrilling Magazines published under 
the “standard” banner by N. L. Pines, are 
heavily bought ahead and report that they 
will not be actively in the market until 
March, These are edited at 570 Seventh 
Avenue. 

@ Low rates on publication are paid for the 
short, risque stories bought by the Nuregal 
group at 145 West 45th Street. These mag- 
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azines include Bedtime Stories, Cupid’s 
Capers, Stolen Sweets, and Tattle Tales. 
The editor is Henry Marcus. 

Several of the old Clayton publications 

have been doing exceptionally well since they 
were auctioned off. Down at Street and 
Smith, 79 Seventh Avenue, Cowboy Stories 
and Astounding Stories have become good 
markets under F. Orlin Tremaine. 
® Cowboy Stories is a wide-open market and 
looking for new ideas—not for the old form- 
ula fiction. Any period; 1650 to 1950. One 
novelette a month of about 15,000 words; 
two of 10,000 to 12,000 words; and shorts 
of 3,000 to 5,500 words. May have roman- 
tic interest in background; don’t submit love 
stories. No objections here to new stuff like 
flivvers and radios. 
@ Astounding Stories would like to get away 
from the old run of science fiction. This is 
a hard field to crack unless you know the 
usual run of pseudo-scientific stuff so as to 
avoid it; so as to get a new angle of ap- 
proach. But if you are interested, this is an 
open field and uncrowded. Length: novel of 
19,000 to 20,000 words; novelettes of 14,000 
to 15,000 words; shorts of 3,500 to 5,500 
words. 

Mr. Tremaine is also editing the new 
monthly: Bill Barnes, Air Adventurer. This 
features a book length adventure story of 
the new type of soldier of fortune. This is 
under contract. Short stories and articles, 
however, are open. They may run from 
2,000 to 7,000 words, with 5,000 the best 
length. They may be right up-to-the-minute. 
And in this unusual air magazine, the mod- 
ern note, not the war, is featured. Be sure 
there is plenty of air action in your story. 
® Very small changes are being made in 
Top-Notch under Mr. Tremaine’s editor- 
ship. No sport stories of the Baseball type 
will be included. In place of this angle, he 
will use each month one period story or fan- 
tastic adventure, either long or short. Needs 
each month are for a novel of 20,000 to 
25,000 words; two novelettes of 15,000 
words, and several shorts of 3,000 to 6,000 
words. There is a short-shorts department, 
but right now this is absolutely flooded. 


These all belong to the Street and Smith 
group, at 79 Seventh Avenue. Payment is 
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one cent a word, promptly on acceptance. 
@ If juveniles are your field, there is a new 
one coming out soon: American Youth for 
boys of 14 to 21. It is published at 80 
Lafayette Street. 

Opinion, the Jewish magazine, has moved 
to 122 East 42nd Street. 

The New Viewpoint and The Aristocrat, 
small literary magazines, have united, with 
editorial offices at 1678 Union Street. 

The book publishers, Longmans, Green 
and Co., have moved from 55 Fifth Avenue 
up the street to 114 Fifth Avenue. William 
Godwin, book publisher, has moved down 
the street from 100 Fifth Avenue to 66 Fifth 
Avenue. 

Tower Radio is a new member of the 
Tower group, 55 Fifth Avenue, devoted to 
radio interests and edited by Frederick 
James Smith. 

Dynamo (the latest publication to decide 

on this title) is a magazine of proletarian 
poetry, to appear bi-monthly. Offices are at 
34 Horatio Street. 
@ Smoke is another of these little poetry 
magazines, organized several years ago, now 
reorganized and edited by S. Foster Damon 
and staff. This will be published quarterly 
at 106 Williams Street, Providence, R. I. 
No mention of rates—probably none. 

A new controversial magazine named De- 
bate will appear soon, which will use highly 
controversial articles of 3,000 to 6,000 
words, and which will also run a prize con- 
test each month for the best controversial 
letters of not over 750 words on any subject 
of current interest. Lev Gleason is editing 
this magazine at 122 East 42nd Street. Eco- 
nomic, political, and philosophical questions 
are included. 
® Another change in the book publishing 
world: The John Day Company, Blue Rib- 
bon Books, and the new firm of Reynal & 
Hitchcock are moving into combined offices 
at 386 Fourth Avenue. The business and 
promotion work will be combined. The edi- 
torial activities of the John Day Company 
will be directed as before by Richard J. 
Walsh. 

Travel and Robert M. McBride and Co., 
4 West 16th Street, are conducting a prize 
contest for the best book on travel. The 
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You Must Feel It! 


By Davip WiLt1aAM Moore 


Whose work has appeared in most of the leading magazines, including “Scribner's,” “Collier’s,” 
American,” “Good Housekeeping,” “Liberty,” “Saturday Evening Post,” and twenty others. 
For several years he was one of the regular editorial writers for “Collier’s Weekly.” 


nearly five hundred miles in order to 

tell me an idea for a story. He came 
in person, so he might be sure I would un- 
derstand properly this wonderful idea. 

For a couple of hours he talked, explain- 
ing not only what the plot was, but how it 
should be written. He even went into the 
matter of what sort of illustrations to use. 


RR rests sve a friend of mine drove 


Then, finally, he sat back in his chair, blew 
a leisurely puff of cigarette smoke toward 
the ceiling, and looked over at me. “Well? 
I reckon you can do something with that, 
eh?” 

“It’s a good idea,” I agreed. 

“Well, it’s yours. Make it a masterpiece.” 

“But I couldn’t write it,” I told him. “You 
might write it yourself, but I never could.” 

He demanded to know why. So I told 
him: “It’s your story; not mine. You feel 
it. I don’t.” 

“You're crazy!” he exploded. 

“No, I’ve simply learned a little some- 
thing about my profession. I used to write 
a good many stories ‘by ear’ or ‘by eye,’ 
but —” 

“They were good stories, weren’t they?” 


“They’re still in my files, most of them. 
I’ve quit writing for my files.” 

“But,” he insisted, “I’ve told you all about 
what each character thought and how he 
acted.” 


“Yes, but that isn’t enough. Suppose I 
were to see a man standing on a scaffold, 
with a noose around his neck. He has a 
moment longer to live. He is a sorry spec- 
tacle. I am greatly moved. And I think I 
shall write a story about him. Well, I can 
write a story about how he affects me. But 
I can’t write a story about how it affects 
him, I never could write that unless I were 
up there on the scaffold myself.” 
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Whereupon, my friend threw up his 
hands and declared that he’d rather talk 
about golf. 


Which leads up to my theme for this 
piece, that a successful story is usually a 
story built around a germ of feeling from 
the author’s life. In other words, you’ve 
got to put real feeling in, or else the reader 
is not likely to take real feeling out. 

And I’ve found this, if you put in real 
feeling, you don’t need a very large hunk of 
it. For it’s wonderful leaven, and it does 
magic for you. 


Much has been written about this thing 
called feeling, and I have an idea that much 
of it has been confusing. I am afraid many 
writers just beginning, have acquired the 
idea they must feel the whole story. In fact, 
if they are writing a story about a young 
fellow going through college they must go 
through college themselves and personally 
experience all of the deviltry and romance 
of the story. But I do not agree with this. 


I’ll tell about some of my own stories that 
sold, which means that they had feeling, and 
show where the feeling came from. Prac- 
tically every successful story I ever wrote 
has in it a germ of real feeling, taken from 
some moment in my life when I felt some- 
thing very intensely. 


ERE’S an example. When I was a 

youngster in short pants, living on a 
farm, William Jennings Bryan was booked 
as a speaker in a village chautauqua some 
ten miles away. I had been hearing a great 
deal of campaign talk, and I had a desire to 
hear the orator. So I hitched up old Topsy 
to the buggy, took me a bath and put on my 
Sunday suit, and drove ten miles—alone— 
to hear Bryan orate. He was in his usual 
form, I suppose, and no doubt did well. At 
any rate, I was greatly impressed. And after 
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the speech I went up to the platform, shook 
his hand, and told him I thought he had 
made a good talk. He smiled down at me, 
patted me on the head, and said he was 
glad to see me. Now, please bear in mind 
that this was a very solemn experience to me. 
I wasn’t kidding The Great Commoner. I 
was experiencing a bit of real feeling, 
though in after years I often told about that 
incident as if it were a joke. Yet, years 
later I wrote a story, which I called “The 
Man Who Owned A City”—about a young 
man coming to a city and being so imbued 
with public spirit he really thought he was 
part owner of everything he saw. The germ 
of feeling for this came, of course, from 
that day when I listened so intently and ap- 
preciatively to Mr. Bryan. 
- Then there was the time when I made my 
first trip to New York City. I had become 
a man, at least in stature and years. But 
I was still somewhat youthful in my ideas 
of various things. One was that Broadway 
was teeming with this and that, which any- 
one might see by merely walking forth and 
opening his eyes. And so, that first night, 
when I arrived back at my hotel about 
midnight, my day’s work done, I found 
myself wide-awake and with somewhat of an 
appetite for further activity. So it occurred 
to me that I might deliberately go out and 
see what I could see. And I walked up 
Broadway, merely as an observer, keenly 
alert for any signs of deviltry. I walked 
one block, two bocks, even eight blocks— 
and not a bit of deviltry did I see. The 
worst thing I saw was a copy of Film Fun, 
which was also on sale in my home city. 
In my sixteen blocks of walking, not a 
person looked at me. Not a girl invited, or 
even showed any interest. 


From this experience I wrote a story about 
a man out in Ohio who got tired of having 
his wife nag him all the time. So, one 
day he up and went to New York, after 
openly announcing he was going to raise 
hell. He went to the big city, looked, walked, 
waited for the devil to tap him on the 
shoulder—but nothing doing. Then, utterly 
exhausted, he sneaked home. He told his 
wife the truth, that he hadn’t done a thing. 
She never believed him. This story appeared 


in Scribner’s. 

When my boy was born, I was out of 
a job and broke. (I should have been broke, 
I suppose, at every birth in my household, 
even if we had had a hundred kids.) Any- 
way, while the youngster and his mother were 
still in the hospital and I was without the 
money that was to pay for nurse and room, 
I had an opportunity to write a booklet for 
an advertiser, with the understanding that 
if it was good enough I should have a job 
with that firm. I spent many hours over 
that booklet, and every word was written in 
blood! I doubt if any creative writing in 
all this world was ever done with grimmer 
determination to succeed. I have no copy 
of that booklet today. I wish I had. I often 
think I'll try to find a copy. I’m sure it 
must be the best advertising booklet ever 
written. Yes, I got that job. I had to get 
that job! 


EVERAL years later, I wrote a story, 

which appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post, about a man who had to write some 
advertising copy under a similar stress. 

Even if we live only a tiny bit of the 
feeling, we can make the story very real. 
Some years ago I was standing in a cave. 
I was awed by the wonder of the place. I 
was inspired to something or other. It 
seemed to me, for just a moment, as I 
stood there, that I had become some sort 
of different being, that all earthly things had 
suddenly fallen away. 

From this I wrote the story of a young 
farm hand and his bride on their honey- 
moon, visiting Mammoth Cave. The bride 
“feels” what I felt, and, of course, inspires 
her husband, dumb as he was, to attain a 
dandy lot of success for himself. Many 
people have told me this is my best story. I 
don’t know. But I do know it resulted from 
undoubtedly the sublimest moment I ever 
knew. 

And here’s another example which may 
prove interesting. I once bought a puppy. 
He had been raised in a kennel, and seemed 
to be just an ordinary little wire haired 
fox. I thought nothing unusual about him 
until that night» when I was putting him 
to bed. I suppose I was trying to be more 
gentle than was necessary, because I im- 
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agined he was homesick. So when I had 
made ready the basket we had for him to 
sleep in, I lifted him in my arms and lowered 
him gently into the basket. It was then, 
at that very moment, when I got a dandy 
story. That little fellow lay perfectly re- 
laxed in my arms. There wasn’t a tense 
muscle in his body. 

What was the story? Well, here’s how 
the germ of feeling worked. That little dog 
wasn’t afraid of me. Therefore, I realized 
instinctively that he had been treated gently. 
And I also knew from that that the kennel 
man was a good fellow. So I wrote a story 
about a young man accused of a brutal 
murder. He is about to be convicted. The 
daughter of the prosecutor buys a dog. She 
goes to a pet store, finds a dog, takes it 
home. She discovers the dog formerly was 
owned by the young man accused of murder. 
Then, she does what I did. She takes the 
dog up in her arms to put him to bed. And 
she knows then, just as I knew about the 
kennel man that the young man never had 
committed a brutal murder, that he couldn’t 
possibly have committed it. 

Take a little germ of real feeling, weave 
a clever plot around it, and if you’re a 
writer, the chances are in your favor that 
will produce a successful story. 

But, on the other hand, you can take a 
clever plot, work your head off in writing it, 
and if you haven’t got this little spark of 
feeling, you can save stamps by chucking 
the darned thing into the waste basket. 
Stories without this spark just won’t sell— 
at least, nat for me. 


ERE’S what I mean. I wrote a story 

once about a father and a son. The 
father a grim old puritan; the son a wayward 
young scamp. The son forges a check on 
his father. The father realizes the crime 
must be atoned for. Yet, he is very proud 
of the family’s reputation. So, he sentences 
the son to serve two years in prison—the 
prison being the son’s room in the home. 
The rest of the story is that the son had 
originally studied to be an artist, but had 
loafed instead of working with his brushes. 
Now, his father supplied him with paints 
and canvases in the prison and told him 
to paint. The son is regenerated, paints a 
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portrait of himself, and so on. 

I claim this is a heck of a good plot. I 
have written it over a dozen times. But I 
can’t sell it. And I know very well why I 
can’t. I’ve never been in prison. I’ve never 
been a forger. I’ve never been a painter. 
And this story has to be written from the 
inside of that young man’s heart. I can’t 
make the story ring true. I can’t put in the 
little spark of feeling it needs. If at some 
time in my life I had lived just one moment 
of the experience I try to give this character 
in my story I’d make the tale fairly crackle 
with the old feeling readers like so well. 
But I’ve tucked the manuscript away, and 
if this depression keeps up long enough I 
may be driven to racketeering, and thereby 
get enough prison experience to enable me 
to re-write the thing successfully. 

You can’t tell how this moment of feeling 
is going to come to you. Yes, it can even 
come in a dream. One night I dreamed that 
four of my favorite characters came to call 
on me. I could see them and hear them just 
as clearly as I ever heard and saw anybody. 
It was one of those dreams that seem 
wonderful even after you awaken the next 
morning. 

So I wrote a story about an old author, 
hungry, alone in a great city, tottering along 
the street on Christmas Eve, hoping to sell 
an article to the editor of a daily news- 
paper. He didn’t make the sale, and went 
sadly back to his room. There, he fell asleep 
—and was visited by his own characters, wha 
brought food, clothing, money and so on. 
And so on. 

The characters who came to see the old 
man were my own characters, the same ones 
who had called on me in my dream. This 
yarn, “Mr. Tooby’s Boys” sold, of course. 

We are told to write about things we 
know. Very well. This is good advice. But 
it is only half of the advice we should have. 
Write about things you know, of course. 
That is, make up your plot from familiar 
subjects, and place them in familiar back- 
grounds. But BASE YOUR PLOT on 
something you have FELT. Start with that 
moment of feeling, and the rest is compara- 
tively easy. 


(Continued to page 49) 
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Religious Drama and 


What It Offers Writers 


HE increasing 
popularity of 
religious 


drama is opening a 
new, and as yet not 
overcrowded, field to 
two groups of writ- 
ers. In the first group 
are those who can 


By Mary Russet 





Author of “Producing Your Own Plays”, 
“Pageants for Special Days in the Church 
Dramatized Bible Stories for Young 
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Year”, 
People”, “Dramatized Missionary Stories” ; 
all Harper Bros. “Holy Night’, Meigs Pub- 
lishing Company, “Pilgrims on Parade”, 
Willis N. Bugbee Company, etc., etc. 


liquor problem, 
race discrimina- 
tion, etc.” 
There is a grow- 
ing demand for the 
social problem play. 
Some churches pre- 
sent a drama each 
month and like to al- 








write plays and pa- 


ternate the biblical 








geants suitable for 

Sunday church services and for special days 
—Christmas, Easter, Mother’s Day, Armis- 
tice Day, Thanksgiving and all the other 
great holidays and holy days. In the second 
class are the juvenile writers who can pre- 
sent moral and religious instruction in dra- 
matic form, for churches are now making 
generous use of dramatization, which is 
really simplified drama, as a teaching method 
in the weekly Sunday schools and in the 
Daily Vacation Schools of summer. 

The material needed for church presenta- 
tion covers a wide range. It includes biblical 
dramas, modern religious dramas, pageants 
that combine music with drama requiring a 
hundred or more persons for chorus and 
cast, and plays based on pertinent questions 
of the day, with one-act plays and modern 
problem plays leading in favor. 

The editor of an outstanding religious 
magazine recently wrote me as follows: 

“I wonder if you have any play ma- 
terial which you would be interested in 
submitting to us. There are a number 
of types of things for which we are 
anxious to secure material. First of all, 
we have need of seasonal plays and 
pageants; such as Christmas, Easter 
and possibly Thanksgiving. Second, 
we should like . . . good dramas for 
young people (18-24 years) centered 
about some of our social problems, such 
as war, the economic situation, the 


with the social prob- 
lem play. The letter also stressed the need 
for material that could be presented in rural 
and village churches where stage facilities 
are meager. 


Children’s dramas are of two types: those 
elaborate enough to be presented in public 
as on the occasion of Children’s Day, which 
falls on the second Sunday in June; and 
those simple enough for class and depart- 
mental use. Dramatizations may be play- 
lets or partake of the nature of pageants with 
both speaking and singing parts. They are 
for educational purposes and are written 
with the players rather than the audience in 
mind; they aim to present the principles of 
right living and to acquaint the children with 
the Bible stories. They are used in the ele- 
mentary grades and should be written with 
a definite age range in mind, primary chil- 
dren, 6-9; juniors, 10-11. They must be 
simple in production with a playing time of 
about seven minutes. Most of the children’s 
dramas appear in the teachers’ journals is- 
sued monthly by the different denominations, 
sometimes in juvenile papers and occasion- 
ally in book form. 


Writing the Religious Drama— 


The technique is the same as for secular 
drama. Religious drama must contain sus- 
pense, conflicy climax, rapid dialogue, plenty 
of action, clear-cut characterizations. More 
than that it must be built around a theme 
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that is of interest to both players and 
audience and is in keeping with the ideals of 
the church. 

The beginner turns invariably to biblical 
drama feeling sure that the subject matter 
will be acceptable. But biblical dramas are 
not so easily written as one might think. 
The difficulty is to inject suspense and sur- 
prise into a well-known story without de- 
stroying the expectancy of the audience. Who 
would be satisfied with a Nativity Play that 
left out the shepherds, the wise men, the 
star or the manger? Yet what chance would 
a writer have of marketing his play if it 
were similar to dozens of others? 

The trick is to introduce into the story 
some characters, situation or problem not 
mentioned in the biblical account but which 
might have been present. For example in AT 
THE INN, which I sold to the Adult 
Leader and which appeared in the Decem- 
ber, 1933 number, I created the character of 
the innkeeper’s wife and told the story from 
her point of view. I also made her son one 
of the shepherds and laid the scene in the 
courtyard of the inn. Neither the woman 
nor her son are mentioned in the Gospels but 
presumably they were present. At least their 
presence does not detract from the story and 
does serve to connect the scenes and give 
unity to the drama. Something of the sort 
should be done with every biblical drama. At 
present the interest seems to be swinging 
away from biblical drama toward modern 
religious drama. So the person who is eager 
for a quick sale will have more chances with 
a non-biblical play. 


N WRITING the social problem play the 

author devises the plot, selects the char- 
acters, chooses the scenes, and constructs the 
play according to the rules of dramatic tech- 
nique. He must however, base his plot on 
conflict involving character for the whole 
force of religious instruction is character 
formation and revelation. Consequently the 
play must picture an individual in conflict, 
suddenly faced with a definite problem which 
he can not escape, and which he solves by 
deciding on a certain course of action and 
following it. One thing is important: prob- 
lems must be worked out by the characters 
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themselves, or with the help of persons of 
like age, never by adults for youth, or by 
outside influences, accident or coincident. 

All religious drama should appeal to the 
emotions as well as to the intellect for re- 
ligion is a thing of the emotions. There 
should be a good measure of sentiment, not 
sentimentality. The desires, longings, frus- 
trated hopes of the characters should be 
clearly portrayed so as to invoke interest and 
sympathy but done in a normal manner. In 
the Christmas drama I made the innkeeper’s 
wife a woman who all her married life had 
longed for a daughter but who had borne 
only sons. Because of that unsatisfied de- 
sire she experienced an exquisite satisfaction 
in ministering to the young and lonely Mary 
so greatly in need of a mother’s tender care. 

And humor. Are you surprised that it 
should be given a place in religious drama? 
Well, it is there. It is needed as relief from 
the high emotional tension but it must be 
skillfully handled lest it detract from the 
beauty and effectiveness of the play. 
Restrictions— 

There are certain restrictions that the 
writers of church drama must keep in mind 
—amateur players, limited equipment, time, 
place. 

Players. The players are amateurs with 
little training or experience but they are in- 
terested, eager, willing and can be made to 
do surprisingly well under the guidance of a 
competent director. The plays should pro- 
vide characterizations within their ability 
and action that is easy and natural. The 
writer should not forget that his players 
will be known to the audience who will see 
both the character and the individual, conse- 
quently he should strive to avoid situations 
that might prove unduly embarrassing or 
provoke merriment at an inopportune mo- 
ment. He will do well to remember that the 
director may also be an amateur with limited 
experience. So, while a writer is not res- 
ponsible for production he should do all he 
can to insure the success of his play. To 
that end he must give full and adequate 
directions for costumes, properties, lighting 
effects and stage business. Yet at the same 
time leave a certain leeway for the director. 
For example, instead of describing a scene 
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minutely it is enough to say, The scene is a 
living room in a typical Hebrew home of the 
time of Christ. On one side is a door lead- 
ing into a garden. Another door leads into 
an inner room. If it is not essential that the 
door be on the left then do not put it there. 
Of course when the action necessitates a 
definite arrangement of doors, windows and 
furniture the fact must be stated. It is a 
good plan to begin your drama directions 
with Appropriate instrumental music pre- 
cedes the action and continues until the first 
person appears on the stage. Music is so 
desirable for atmosphere especially in audi- 
toriums without curtains and is apt to be 
overlooked by a busy director. 


Time. The most convenient playing time 
is thirty minutes, due to the fact that when 
presented on Sunday the drama takes the 
place of the sermon and so should occupy 
about the same length of time. When given 
on a week night a thirty-minute playing 
length makes possible two plays. There are 
places for the fifteen minute play and for 
the forty-five minute one, occasionally for 
the three-act play, but thirty minutes is the 
most favorable time. 


Place. The play will be presented under 
the auspices of the church whether given in 
the auditorium or in the parish house, there- 
fore it must be kept high in tone and in keep- 
ing with the accepted standards and beliefs 
of the church. Sacred legends and holy 
persons must be handled with reverence and 
respect and all language must be free from 
criticism. It is wise to confine church plays 
to generally accepted beliefs and opinions 
and to keep clear away from debated ques- 
tions, isms and denominational creeds, un- 
less one is writing for a definite group and 
is certain of a sale. 


Limited Equipment. It is a good idea to 
cast your play in one set, and that a simple 
and inexpensive one. It is true that most 
modern church buildings contain fully 


equipped stages, with sets, lights, dimmers, 
drops and dressing rooms, but older edifices 
were not so constructed. Many churches 
must, on each occasion, improvise a stage, 
erect sets, supply drops and rent lights, and 
they do it, too. The First Methodist Church 
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of Pasadena, California has for several years 
presented a play on one Sunday evening out 
of each month and given it in front of the 
alter on a platform barren of any sets. 
Churches all over the country are laboring 
under like difficulties. Yet because of the 
intense interest in drama they are willing 
to do so. Naturally the set that is attractive 
but can be provided at a minimum of work 
and expense will be the one chosen. One set 
not only saves expense but prevents waits 
and keeps the interest uninterrupted. 


Marketing Religious Plays 


There are several methods of marketing 
church plays and dramatizations. First, 
royalty on production. The usual amount is 
ten dollars if admission is charged, five if it 
is not. Some plays and pageants are pro- 
duced hundreds of times. I know of one 
Easter play that netted its author a thousand 
dollars in one season. 

A second form is royalty on sales, the 
same as for books. This of course, delays 
payment but in the end amounts to more 
than outright purchase. I am still collecting 
royalties on a book of short biblical plays 
that was published in 1921, and have re- 
ceived a check twice each year since the book 
appeared. Many firms now prefer to make 
outright purchase and to issue a play in a 
paper-bound edition that sells for a few 
cents. The amount paid the author depends 
on the nature of the play and at present 
ranges from fifty to one hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

Another market is that offered by relig- 
ious periodicals. These papers purchase sea- 
sonal plays, one-act problem plays and dram- 
atizations. The requirements are much the 
same as for stories bought for the same 
magazines—age range, interest, ideals, ac- 
tion, and may be ascertained by consulting 
a market list. As a rule the rate of payment 
is the same as for stories, by word count. 
This is not so small when one considers that 
he will also be paid for his stage directions, 
lighting suggestions and costume ideas. That 
does not mean, however, that one should re- 
sort to padding; an editor will quickly de- 
tect unnecessary words. A play will bring 
returns equal to that from a short story sold 
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to the same publisher, is more easily written 
and increases the writer’s output. 

A recent experience will serve to illustrate 
the wisdom of sometimes accepting a small 
check. I submitted a play to a denomina- 
tional house, my first contact with that firm. 
In reply came a letter from the editor say- 
ing that he was unable to publish the play in 
book form at present but would purchase it 
for one of his magazines if I would accept 
the smaller amount in payment. Of course I 
might have asked for the return of the man- 
uscript and made an effort to market it 
elsewhere but I felt the new contact and the 
friendly attitude of the editor were worth 
more to me than a few extra dollars, so I 
let him keep the play. Two months later I 
received an airmail letter from that editor 
asking me for an elaborate dramatic service 
for a special occasion, a request that would 
not have come but for the previous sale. 

One continually finds new markets men- 
tioned in writer’s magazines. The Novem- 
ber number of the WriTEr’s Dicest carried 
two requests for church plays. In another 
number I read a reference to the Willis N. 
Bugbee Company, a firm I had never con- 
tacted, but I immediately sent them a 
Thanksgiving play and in two weeks re- 
ceived a contract from them accompanied 
by a check. Both of those two bits of in- 
formation were in the Forum Department 
which proves the wisdom of reading every 
word in the Dicest. 

All the publishers mentioned below pur- 
chase plays, pageants and dramatizations but 
not all purchase the same type of material, 
so one should study the list carefully before 
submitting a manuscript. 


I 


Publishers that issue paper-bound editions— 

Walter H. Baker Company, 178 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Willis N. Bugbee Co., Syracuse, New York. 

Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, 
Ohio. 

Gospel Trumpet Company, Anderson, Ind. 

Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, New 

York City. (A small reading fee is 

charged). 
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Meigs Publishing Company, 805 Occidental 
Bldg., Indianapolis. 

Morehouse Publishing Company, 1801 Fond 
du Lac Ave., Milwaukee. 

Paine Publishing Company, 40 E. 1st Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

The Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Ave., 

New York City. 


II 


Publishers who issue collections of plays in 
cloth-bound books— 

Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32nd St., New 
York City. 

Abingdon Press, 150 5th Ave., New York 
City. 

Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Samuel French, 25 W. 45th Street, New 
York City. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York City. 

Little Brown & Co., 60 East 42nd St., New 
York City. 

Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Fleming H. Revell Co., 158 5th Avenue, 
New York City. 

University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago. 


Magazines that Publish Plays, Pageants and 
Dramatizations— 


Adult Leader, Judson Press, 1701 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. 


International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion, 203 Wabash St., Chicago. 


Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, Pilgrim Press, 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 


Young People’s Leader, Judson Press, 1701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


The following have more than one publi- 
cation or means of issuing a play. The man- 
uscript should be addressed to the depart- 
ment for which play is designed—children’s, 
young people’s, adult. 


Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian 
Church, Walnut and Juniper Sts., Phila- 
delphia. 
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Standard Publishing Company, 9th and Cut- 
ter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Women’s Board of Foreign Missions 
(Methodist), 581 Boylston St., Boston. ° 
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Women’s Board of Foreign Missions (Pres- 
byterian), Westminster Press, Wither- 
spoon Bldg., Philadelphia. 


The End. 


The Home Decoration Field 


One of a series of articles analyzing all the magazines in one field. 


By DorotHy Warp 


Author of Articles in five of the home decoration magazines. 


be roughly divided into three classes. 

The first, or High Hat division con- 
tains the material that most people think of 
when they see the words “Interior Decora- 
tion”. These articles usually include several 
excellent photographs of set-ups or actual 
rooms adequately and sometimes inspiredly 
furnished with the best products of our bet- 
ter furniture manufacturers. A few actual 
antiques of the rarer sorts may be included. 
In the very High-Hattest, the furnishings 
are entirely antique. The results are usually 
harmonious, sometimes comfortable, and 
frequently breath-takingly lovely. The edu- 
cative value of such articles has been tre- 
mendous, but they have one defect that the 
second class, camouflaged under the name of 
Home Decoration, has been trying to correct 
—they are discouragingly expensive. 


A RTICLES on Interior Decoration may 


Mrs. Housewife, who is learning what she 
wants, if not how to get it, happens on to 
one of the more modest, looks at the picture 
and says to herself, or her spouse (depend- 
ing on the time of day), “Now that’s just 
what we want!” She then reads the article 
along to the point where the prices come in 
(if they do). “A nice small sized sofa of 
graceful lines, in sateen (to be covered next 
year) $395.00, glass curtains $46.00, over- 
draperies $85.00, rug $800.00 . . . the whole 
room done for the moderate sum of $4,000.” 
Right then Mrs. Housewife—and 90% of 
her sisters—crawls under the rug to hide her 





diminished head and spends the next half 
hour chewing the rungs out of her own din- 
ing room chairs. After that she puts on her 
hat and goes down town and buys an obese 
“two or three-piece suite, mohair, serpentine 
front, button-back club chair, etc., etc.,” as 
advertised in last night’s paper. She thinks 
that that is all she can get for the money 
she has and regretfully decides that Interior 
Decoration is not for her. 


Any Decorator knows that these prices are 
moderate for the so-called “good” furniture. 
So are the present Packard prices for Pack- 
ards, but not everyone finds it convenient 
to buy one. And Mr. Ford does make a sur- 
prisingly attractive car that serves the pur- 
pose. Home Decoration corresponds to the 
Fords and “the other three cars in the low- 
price range”. 

The Packard type of article is perhaps the 
easiest to get together, so long as the Deco- 
rator is competent, but it certainly is the 
hardest to sell. It has been the commonest 
type heretofore and appeals to the smallest 
class. Also much of it is staff work. The- 
oretically it is best to query editors on this 
type of work. Never-the-less, if you have 
done a job you are particularly proud of get 
out your cameras, or your brother-in-law’s 
camera, or patronize one of the photograph 
agencies and hop to it. 

If you aren’t a Decorator, but merely have 
a yen to write such an article go to one of 
the better, and preferably larger shops, and 
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make your proposition. Perhaps the Deco- 
rator has just done a job that will suit. If he 
hasn’t, the establishment with a large stock 
is usually willing to lend stuff for a set-up 
in its own building for the sake of the ad- 
vertisement. The Decorator will usually do 
his part for the same reason. But if you cut 
him in on the profits, he is your friend for 
life. The houses of famous people, social 
registerites, or even the merely notorious are 
good stuff if the work in them has merit. 


The Home Decoration division may in- 
clude the same type of article done on a 
smaller and less expensive scale. Or it may 
take one topic—wall paper, draperies, tables, 
candle sticks, or anything else, and illustrate 
various novel uses by building interiors 
around it. This last is about the best selling 
of anything except the “before and after 
taking” method. It is especially good be- 
cause the field is so wide. Manufacturers 
pamphlets and trade journals eat it up but 
you must know your stuff. Photographs or 
sketches for this. 


Before and after articles demand photo- 
graphs—two nice big ones for each article. 
You don’t have to be a professional deco- 
rator to do these although naturally the more 
startling contrast you can achieve between 
the two illustrations the better. Any sub- 
ject goes—from your client’s painfully roc- 
oco living room to the nasty, cockroachy 
kitchen of the old country house you moved 
into last spring. Tell the steps you took to 
accomplish the transformation and the pic- 
tures will do the rest. It is well to append 
a statement of the cost—especially if the 
cost is comparatively slight. How to get the 
mosta of the besta for the very, very leasta, 
you know. This includes almost all moderni- 
zations. 


Any of the things I have mentioned above 
are good for a couple of thousand words or 
even more with luck—but don’t forget the 
last class—the bits. Bits are a few hundred 
words and a snap or two or a couple of small 
sketches on how my mother-in-law and I 
built a closet where there was no closet and 
how we reseated our discarded chairs with 
cellophane or built a breakfast nook with 
two pieces of wall board and a yard of blue 
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baby ribbon. Anybody can do bits and their 
market is about the same as the before and 
afters. Women’s magazines and farm pa- 
pers can use bits almost any time. 


About querying—well, if I tell you that so 
and so never buys without it and such and 
such wants the goods before him without 
any commitment on his part—something will 
happen to make me out a liar. It always 
does when I make arbitrary statements. 
Editors being human are as inconsistent as 
the rest of us for an Editor who insists that 
he won’t buy anything he hasn’t arranged 
for will receive some surprise package and 
buy it because it takes his fancy at the mo- 
ment. After all, why shouldn’t he? He has 
to have some fun. 


I would suggest, though, that you query 
the High-Hat publications before you in- 
dulge in any expensive photography. If you 
can make your own illustrations, either 
sketches or photos, and have the time—do 
the stuff up and send it along. Send another 
suggestion or two with it and if you don’t 
sell the original article its style may sell an- 
other that as a suggestion alone would never 
have landed. Then you revamp the first ar- 
ticle for someone else, of course. 


What suits different magazines? I doubt 
if anyone but a clairvoyant could say exact- 
ly. Even—whisper it—editors don’t always 
know. I have heard—but never breathe a 
word of this !—of editors actually quarreling 
about it. Uh huh! Just like you and I. 
But that is between ourselves. However this 
may help. 

House Beautiful (8 Arlington St., Bos- 
ton), as an article in a recent issue puts it, 
takes for its keynote “. . . a modernism 
which is completely controlled by good 
taste.” This referred to a house under dis- 
cussion but applies perfectly to the magazine 
as does the following paragraph from the 
same article by Henry Macomber. (This 
article was illustrated by six photographs, 
by the way.”) While elimination and re- 
straint are noticeable throughout...they are 
compensated by beauty of design function 
and its beauty of material, and complete 
suitability of everything for its place. As a 
well studied example of the present forward 
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movement of the decorative arts in America, 
the house of Elial Saarinen is a distinct con- 
tribution. It presents beauty in the terms 
of the greatest simplicity.” A rather signifi- 
cant indication of the present trend in this 
type of publication is an excellently detailed 
article on “remodeling economically (the 
italics are mine) with numerous sketches— 
plans, diagrams and perspectives—beauti- 
fully done and very practical and thorough. 
The economy is comparative but it is men- 
tioned. 


House and Garden, Conde Nast Pub., 
Graybar Bldg., Lexington at 48rd, N. Y. C. 
quite frankly goes in for ‘dramatic new ef- 
fects” but sandwiched in between the strik- 
ing modernisms one is apt to find a leisurely 
conversational dissertation on remodeling 
an old house of the more pretentious type. 


“After the first voyage several years went 
by and then my client learned that the Wil- 
liamsburg Restoration was under way, that 
the Rockefeller interests were buying up and 
restoring to their original lines all the 18th 
Century houses available. Perhaps the 
blessed dwelling she had fallen in love with 
six years before might now be obtained. 
And more than ever she wanted just such a 
house—suitable for her historic furniture, 
in a quiet town, where the research and 
writing she and her husband were engaged 
in would have just the desired browsy at- 
mosphere.” That kind of thing. 


This magazine gives you a chance to write 
up your own hobby whether it is Italian 
sofas or ultra modern aluminum. For table 
furnishings and such things unusual photo- 
graphic effects are desirable. Query on color 
drawings. They use some occasionally. 


Country Life is a 50c publication put out 


by the Country Life — American Home: 


Corp., 244 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Regi- 
nald Townsend, Editor. It is extremely H. 
H. Honest to gosh antiques from all over ye 
well known globe. Can you write up a col- 
lection? Not one of your own—the million 
dollar kind. Be as stately as possible and 
never mention a figure. They use only two 
or three articles per issue. The rest is chiefly 
devoted to dogs. I just happened to think— 
can you be stately about dogs? You have to 
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know what you are talking about, of course. 
But perhaps your dogs are like mine—more 
amusing than decorative—not the sort of 
dogs it’s possible to be stately about. Inci- 
dentally Country Life goes off the News- 
stands January 1. From then on it is pro- 
curable by subscription only. 


Arts and Decoration (published by John 
Hanrahan) gets its mail at 578 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C., and has an editor for each 
article in the issue. It is amusing, very 
smart and very very sophisticated. The 
photography is interesting and the writing 
outweighs the exposition. This is from an 
illuminating editorial. 


“The curve of the handle of a teacup and 
a fragile bottle on a dressing table are mold- 
ed to the fashion of the hour. Designers, 
groping for fresh expression, turn their at- 
tention first to these more replaceable ob- 
jects. 


So every departure from familiar design, 
every new period, has first made itself felt 
as a whim of fashion. Sometimes it passes 
with the season. Occasionally something 
definite and permanent emerges phoenix-like 
from a passing vogue. Lines that appeared 
as startling innovations of some smart hos- 
tess gradually become familiar .. . So a new 
style is created .. . Things are happening in 
design. They are too new for us to say 
which are important and will last; which 
will pass with the season. But the work of 
modern designers is news.” 


This is one of the two magazines of this 
kind that are good to read as well as look at. 
But if you can break in—a great big orchid 
to you. 


American Home. You can send anything 
you like to Mrs. Jean Austin who edits A. 
H. so long as you do it really well—and 
humorously. This is the other readable 
magazine. She uses everything from H. H. 
stuff (but don’t you dare sound H. H. about 
it) to dollar bits—and is she fun! (but is she 
particular!!) Strictly speaking, the mag. is 
a medium by the same company that puts 
out Country Life—but Oh, the difference to 
Mrs. Housewife! The interiors have the 
sparkle and dash that Ross Crane used to 
impart to the delightful small housework in 
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Better Homes and Gardens. American 
Home is more sophisticated than Better 
Homes and Gardens ever was and the dif- 
ference is especially marked now. 


Home and Field—edited by Stewart 
Beach—is an offering of Field Publications, 
Inc., 572 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. It is rath- 
er more conservative than Arts and Decora- 
tions and House and Garden—resembling 
somewhat Country Life but with kitchens 
(such heavenly kitchen!) and fewer dogs. 
No price marks sully its chaste pages, either. 
The magazine is smart—yes—but elegance 
is the watchword — even in the kitchens, 
so’elp me! It is “keyed to the elegant thir- 
ties” as one article puts it. Its pages simply 
teem with stately old mansion filled with 
museum pages and contemporary furnish- 
ings done in the grand manner. The photog- 
raphy is not quite so exotic as that of some 
of the more striking publications. In the 
text one may be a bit more spritely than with 
Country Life or House Beautiful—but hu- 
morous? Perish the thought! 


Better Homes and Gardens (1714 Locust 
St., Des Moines, Iowa, Elmer T. Peterson, 
Editor) used to be foremost in the home 
decoration field, but of late these delightful 
and modestly priced interiors that were once 
such an inspiration and consolation to the 
rank and file of homemakers seem to be 
dropping off noticeably. Whether this is 
due to a change in the editorial policy or 
simply to lack of the right kind of material 
I do not know. It would be worth anyone’s 
while to find out. 


The latest issue that I have contains one 
article on linoleum (illustrated by one 
charming and very modern interior) and 
that is all in our field. Did you know that 
“nearly 300 years ago, in England, a patent 
was obtained for “painting with oyle cullers 
upon wollen cloth .. .?” Neither did I, but 
Mr. Roberts who wrote the article did and 
he tells lots of interesting things and its 
uses. 

Canadian Homes and Gardens (143 Uni- 
versity Ave., Toronto, Ontario. J. H. Hod- 
gins, Editor) is similar but with the Cana- 
dian slant. They prefer local material and 
writers although your present locality is 
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comparatively unimportant. They pay less 
than the American publication. 


Country Home (250 Park Ave., Tom 
Cathcart, Editor) is in the same class but 
appeals more to country dwellers, as its 
name would indicate. They use a good many 
before and afters and topicals as well as 
bits. They also use water color sketches. 
Lurelle Guild does most of it but not all. 
Send yours along. People in the country 
can’t spend a lot of money—what with the 
wheat prices and all—and they appreciate it 
when a magazine recognizes the fact and 
still gives them something clever to do with 
what little they have. For that reason I shall 
include in this list some of the smaller 
woman’s magazines that have a large circu- 
lation in rural sections. If you can do clever 
authoritative work from this point of view 
by all means do it. It is badly needed. 

Sunset (1043 Sansome St., San Francisco, 
Lou F. Richardson and Genevieve Callahan) 
like articles from a Western angle and pre- 
fer to buy from Western writers. 


Household Magazine (8th and Jackson 
Sts., Topeka, Kansas, Nelson Antrim Craw- 
ford, Editor). Uses an article or two of 
the Country Home type—and always bits. 


Woman’s World (222 W. 39th St., N. Y. 
C.) is doing a rather clever thing. The edi- 
tors present one article a month by an archi- 
tect, a decorator, and a landscape gardener. 
Each house is planned, decorated, furnished 
and landscaped as a unit. The costs are kept 
low and the results are delightful. The ar- 
ticles are plentifully illustrated with com- 
bination plans and charming sketches. This 
series would seem to have been contracted 
for; but the idea is worth using. So far there 
hasn’t been much price range. They have all 
been in the small house class. 


Needlecraft—The Home Arts Magazine 
(Augusta, Me.) is blossoming out with at 
least two full length articles per issue. They 
prefer something with the needlework slant 
—draperies, rugs, etc., but are apt to run 
one without it. For instance—a recent issue 
carries an article on the use of “Color at the 
World’s Fair” with three interiors in wash 
from the Century of Progress, and one on 
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“Lamp Shades in Stitchery” with photo- 
graphs. Good-looking, conservative and 
very serious. 

The Home Magazine (Tower, 55 5th 
Ave., N. Y. C.) runs a couple of shorts with 
two or three photographs each month. Betty 
Lenehan does most of them and does them 
well, too; but they are worth trying. Home 
is a little more sophisticated than Needle- 
craft, for instance, and much younger in 
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manner. The girls smoke Camels on the 
back cover. And Home finds it smart to be 
economical. 

Farmer’s Wife (61 E. 10th St., St. Paul, 
Minn., F. W. Beckman, Editor) likes be- 
fore and afters, pretty well, and bits always. 
Photos or sketches will do, and be as friend- 
ly as possible without being flip. They are 
supposed to be overstocked just now but not 
particularly in that line. 


ADDENDA 


By Frank L. PARKE 


irremediable harm to your literary 

ambitions. They aren’t patented. No- 
body owns them. Most of them are untrue 
and all of them are highly speculative. They 
aren’t necessary. They’re a good deal of a 
nuisance. They owe their existence to certain 
theoretically popular suppositions of a mild- 
ly dubious nature. Here they are. They’re 
yours. 

1. ETCHINGS. It is often valuable to 
infer that a character manifests an interest 
in such gewgaws. No essential knowledge of 
the subject is required. Merely produce a 
vague and polysyllabic sentence in which 
“line” and “shade” are each referred to at 
least once. Such procedure marks the man 
as a being of culture and taste and also shows 


TL iereme few notes are calculated to do 


that the author has an intellectual right to 


wear long trousers. 

2. HAIR-CUTS. If your hero is sane, 
normal, and a good citizen, he parts his hair 
on the side, usually on the left. Pompadour 
addicts are wanderers from the baloney- 
dollar belt, and center-parters are apt to be 
near-sighted and emotionally unstable. Use 
your shears accordingly. 


3. CAVIAR AND CHAMPAGNE. 
When little Eleanor accomplishes a feat bet- 
ter than debt she immediately gives up 
T-bone steaks and hashed browned potatoes 
and goes in for the aforementioned delica- 
cies. Caviar strengthens the morale and 


champagne bubbles. If you have plenty of 
time, it effervesces. 

4, JESUITICAL. Whenever the villain 
breaks loose with a shady syllogism to 
further his sinister purposes, this adjective 
is applicable to his mental process at the 
time. This despite the fact that the word 
has its origin in an unjustifiable libel on 
the much-maligned Loyola. 


5. ANKLES. All young women who be- 
lieve credulously that they know who their 
parents’ grand-parents were have slender, 
well-turned ankles, unless they live in a 
conspicuously horsey country. On the other 
hand the corresponding joints of peasant 
maidenry incline to thickness. 


6. CHINS. An excess of osseous matter 
on the bottom of this structure is a sign of 
moral courage and aggressiveness. Lack of 
it signifies a deficiency in spiritual strength 
and a readiness to shout, “Uncle” at ap- 
propriate moments. 


7. PROUST. A character who prefers 
this writer is either widely read in addition 
to being well-read or he’s determined to im- 
press the home folks. Better have your neu- 
rotic go in for neo-scholasticism. 


8. SOCIALISM. All young men of shal- 
low intellect and broad sympathy toy with 
this subtle economic sophistry at one time or 
another in their early careers. They also are 
troubled with acne, but in later life they 
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seldom work these points into casual conver- 
sations. 


9. PSYCHOLOGY. All successful busi- 
ness executives have this word on the tips 
of their tongues. It is neither a science nor 
a cult, but an excellent term to throw around 
on bad mornings when nothing else occurs 
to you. 


10. POST-WAR. The generation which 
attained its maturity simultaneously with 
and after Doctor Wilson’s supreme demo- 
cratic accomplishment was very sombre, 
very speciously gay, very conscious of de- 
feat and apt to be caught scratching itself. 
Nowadays its members are inclined to uplift, 
aloofness, and whimsy. 


11. LIFE. It is a constant surge along 
the shores of infinity. It is good for you. 
Everybody should try it. It is a good thing 
to keep away from. It is very interesting. 


12. COLLEGES. In most Eastern uni- 
versities students take nothing seriously. In 
the Mid-west they take the wrong things 
seriously. At Columbia, however, they take 
everything seriously. It is all very sad. 


13. PROFESSIONS. The only roman- 
tic professions suitable for young men who 
attend to the precepts of the dental hygien- 
ists with suitable regularity are the adver- 
tising business, the state department and the 
faculty of young women’s seminaries. Keep- 
ers of deserted light-houses and shepherds, 
however, are inclined to be poor company. 


14. CONFIDENCE. Souls are unbur- 
dened only.in restaurants, on roofs or in 
dark cellars. Characters with an abundance 
of vegetable growth on their chests are ex- 
cepted from this rule. They may wring their 
hearts out anywhere. 


15. TRAVEL. Unsophisticated people 
nourish desires to visit Paris, Rome, Lon- 
don, and Vienna. Gadget-purchasers, to the 
contrary, take their ease in Bruges, Locarno, 
and Communipaw. 


16. PENELOPE. The girl he left behind 
him is still a knockout. She’s been doing her 
exercises every morning for the past ten 
years and what she’s lost in simpering charm 
she’s gained in poise, dignity, and conversa- 
tional proficiency. She doesn’t care if he has 
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lost most of his hair and she’s quite certain 
that his affair with the lady vivisectionist 
will evaluate his perspective. Or something. 


17. GIRL-CHUM. The heroine’s side- 
kick has a heart of gold and buck-teeth and 
a fondness for French pastry. The heroine 
recognizes her pal’s limitations and strives 
to correct them, but she still drags her 
around to parties with a loyalty which passes 
nobody’s understanding. 


18. STRIKES. Labor disputes never hap- 
pen and when they do, it is for no reason at 
all and the boss is charmingly reasonable 
about the entire business. 


19. JOEY. All successful women have 
younger brothers who rob the till, get lady 
palmists into compromising positions (of 
Gray, Blackstone, and Sandow) and behave 
in a deliberately disreputable manner. The 
s. w. always sees the boy through and you 
can’t help but like him. 


20. RETAINERS. The employees of all 
New York aristocrats have held their present 
positions only since yesterday morning. All 
male servants are reticent authorities on the 
elimination of blind corners and all females 
of this class read Sterne and listen to Alex- 
ander Woolcott. 


21. CHARM. The only remaining Amer- 
ican locales which possess this quality are the 
Eastern shore of Maryland, the lake region 
of New Mexico and the Eastern shore of 
Maryland. The first, however, is slipping 
fast due to the disappearance of the Gulf 
Stream, the second is being cluttered up by 
Indians, and the third is slipping fast due to 
the disappearance of the Gulf Stream. 


22. BROADWAY. Its habitues speak a 
language of their own which even they 
cannot understand. This condition, strangely 
enough, wreaks no havoc and engenders no 
difficulties. Nobody listens to anybody else. 


23. BOSTON. Everybody there is en- 
thusiastic about the Symphony and the Red 
Sox. The first is because generations of 
inbreeding have made the population tone- 
deaf. The second is because the mathemati- 
cal departments of the schools are inferior 
and the graduates cannot keep score. 
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Plots and Plot Ideas 


By Tue UNITED PREss 


Use these ideas in whole, in part, or as springboards for ideas of your own for plots. 


SYDNEY, N. S.—Late this afternoon every pos- 
sible coast guard vessel was searching the sea for 
“The Kilmot,” an alleged rum runner, with four 
kidnapped coast guardsmen in the clutches of the 
outlaws. 

A Canadian cutter, “The Stumble Inn,” seized 
“The Kilmut” off Glace Bay, and put four of its 
crew aboard the prize, to bring it in. A heavy line 
from “The Stumble Inn” to “The Kilmut” was 
used as a tow line. 

After the cutter had covered two miles of the 
distance to land, the coast guardsmen were over- 
powered by “The Kilmut’s” crew, who chopped the 
tow-line and turned about. Putting to sea. 

“The Stumble Inn’s” remaining crew hauled the 
tarpaulin from their one-pounder bow guns, and 
trained them on the Kilmut, but by the time the 
two boats had put about, the faster speed of the 
alleged rum runner enabled her to outdistance the 
government ship. 

Shell after shell fell short of the mark. 


“The Stumble Inn” notified all radio stations to 
look out for the now vanished “Kilmut,” and naval 
authorities at Halifax were preparing to send out 
destroyers to join in the search. 





This little dispatch has everything in it 
from soup to nerts. You might have the 
mutinous rum runner land on some tsolated 
island making it necessary for the rum run- 
ners and the coast guard men to work to- 
gether in order to exist. And be sure not to 
forget the rum runner’s daughter who was 
on board. 


BOSTON.—The original little Eva of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, who played the role for the first 
time in 1852, tonight watched a modern actress 
portray the same frail, virtuous character. 


You're the Judge = 


| could, if | wished, quote you many heartening letters from clients whom | 


have helped. But: 


You're not interested in what I've done for others but in what | can do for you. 


Here is my challenge: 


If, after I've criticized your style, evaluated your plots, discussed their devel- 
opment, you cannot spot exactly where and when and why your writing faults 
occur; if you are not able to attack the same writing problems with a con- 
scious increase of power, fluency and drama, I'll refund your feel 


Could | be fairer or more specific? 


WARD THOMAS 


2067 Broadway New York 


Introductory Rates: Point off three places in your story total for my criticism fee (3289 words: $3.28). 
No charge for additional manuscript sent with first story. My booklet— 
TELLING AND SELLING YOUR STORIES sent ap request. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Attention Screen and Fiction Writers 


Our staff of active and experienced SCREEN & FICTION 
writers offers professional, constructive analysis of stories, sug- 
gested revisions, and market tips, with the added feature of 
personally submitting to picture studios, material which in our 
opinion contains screen possibilities. Five dollars per manuscript 
of five thousand words or less, one dollar each thousand addi- 
tional words. Fee and return postage must accompany manuscript. 


AUTHOR’S ASSISTANCE LEAGUE 
Dept. 422, 6411 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 








RELIABLE TYPING SERVICE 


1,000 words of prose or 25 lines of poetry of your first submis- 
sion typed free. Thereafter, prose, 40c per thousand, poetry le 
per line. Minor corrections, carbon copy, extra first and last 
sheets included. Reduced rates for the longer lengths. Market- 
ing suggestions if requested. Satisfaction guaranteed. Remit- 
tance must accompany mss. to insure prompt service. 


J. CLAYTON SHANK 


P. O. Box 615 Lancaster, Penna. 








NEW YORK EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 
ACCURACY — NEATNEGS — PROMPTNESS GUARANTEED 














Up to 5,000 words ry Oe od Mw 
Up to 10,000 words 25¢ per M. 
Above 10,500 words d, 20c per Line 
Poetry %yeper Line 





ONE CARBON COPY FREE 
Let us know your problems—Glad to co-operate. 


BESNER 
439 Hudson Terminal Bidg., 30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 








JOHN H. WHITSON 


Recommended by Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, Street Smith and _ others. 
Reading and opinion up to five thousand words a dol- 
lar and postage. Revision same length three dollars 
and postage; fifty cents a thousand additional. 
HONEST, CAREFUL WORK 
P. O. BOX 88 BOSTON, MASS. 








EXPRESSION 
Poems Worth While 


$2 a year. Sample copies 25 cents. Mss. re- 
quested. Valuable prizes. Constantly increas- 
ing circulation. Need poems for five publications. 


76 Heights Road Ridgewood, N. J. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Latest style in manuscript typing to meet the editors’ require- 
ments, expertly edited, and tactfully and perfectly typed by an 
experienced service. 40c per thousand words. Special rates on 
novels. Carbon copy free. Remittance to accompany manuscript. 
Inquiries Invited. 


VINCENT M. CIAMPA 
24 Tanners Lane Hudson, N. Y. 








5c A WORD! 


FOR SHORT SHORT STORIES! I am selling them 

up to that rate...Am also selling longer stories. 

Have editorial offers up to 8c a word... Also have 

N. Y. contact man to sell radio material. Revision 

advice free. ANY STORY THIS MONTH, ONLY $1 
JOHN T. KIERAN 

114 Chester Drive Danville, Ill. 








AUTHORS 


TYPING, CORRECTING AND MARKETING 
MANUSCRIPTS AT REASONABLE RATES. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
DAVID BAIR 
1936 Logan Street Harrisburg, Penna. 
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She was Mrs. Edmund MacDonald, now 85 years 
old. Tiny and white-haired, her memory of troup- 
ing days in the famous old play is undimmed. In 
a black velvet gown with a white lace collar, she 
sat in a box at the Colonial theatre to watch the 
Players’ Club production of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

As Cordelia Howard, then four years old, she 
played Little Eva for the first time in Troy, N. Y. 
Her father was the producer and her mother played 
Topsy and doubled in the first act as Aunt Chloe, 
with wig and pads. 

“I played the part until I was 12 years old,” 
she reminisced before curtain time. “We never 
did have bloodhounds in the show as they do now- 
adays and there was nothing in the script to call 
for them. That was introduced in later years. And 
I never was hoistened to heaven on a telegraph 
wire. A double did that for me. They had doubles 
in those days, too.” 

From Troy that first production of Uncle Tom 
moved to New York, where it had a record run of 
352 performances. To provide for the crowds it 
was necessary to give shows morning, noon and 
night. 

The play’s success was topped by a visit to Lon- 
don in 1856, where critics acclaimed it and the 
public flocked to it, a remarkable achievement then 
for an American production. 

America’s most long-enduring melodrama was 
soon seized upon as a vehicle for other companies, 
due to lax copyright laws, and for 78 years there 
was no single week that a performance of Uncle 
Tom was not given somewhere in the United 
States. Then, in 1932, The Actors’ Equity Associa- 
tion reported that the run of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
or Life Among the Lowly,” had come to an end. 


Pardon giving all this space to one item, 
but we thought you'd like to read tt. The 
drama suggested is one in which an old 
actor, snubbed by her relatives, or possibly 
ex-friends comes through in a pinch to act 
a part she hasn’t acted for twenty years. A 
swell chance for heart throbs and a natural 
for a magazine read by older women who 
will enjoy putting themselves in the actresses 
place as she comes through. The audience 
doesn’t guess she isn’t the current genuine 
article. 


NEW YORK—Mrs. Ellen McManus Murphy, 
wife of a New York Subway guard, would have 
no truck with the newspapers today after they had 
learned she is to receive a $165,000 legacy from 
the estate of Eugene Magevney in Tennessee. 

The door was bolted against reporters and the 
only words coming from Mrs. Murphy, whose hus- 
band makes $20 a week, were delivered through 
the panels in a rich brogue. 

“T have me plans,” she shouted, “but they’re all 
for meself and mine. Go away with ya!” 

“And will you go back to Ireland, Mrs. Mur- 
phy?” 

“Sure!” came her response. 

Magevney died 60 years ago but it was not until 
recently that the Tennessee Supreme Court de- 
cided Mrs. Murphy should share in his estate. 
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This reminds us of John Erskine’s story 
of what happened to Cinderella after the 
Prince married her. Poor old Mrs. Murphy 
always wanted money; and now she’s got it ; 
with a vengeance. For a farm magazine, to 
make the ladies who save their pennies in a 
cracked cup behind the mantle relish their 
lot. 


DUQUESNE, PA.—Stanley Kisiel, 45, who al- 
legedly beat his crippled son because the youth 
did not saw wood fast enough, was dead today and 
police held the son as the slayer. 

Theodore Kisiel, 20, surrendered to police vol- 
untarily. He told them he shot his father after the 
man threw sticks of wood at him and brandished 
an axe over his head. The boy’s mother and 
brother, Stanley, Jr., 12, corroborated Theodore’s 
story. 

Young Kisiel, a victim of infantile paralysis, has 
been earning a living, his mother told police, by 
building doll houses for neighbors. She said her 
husband appeared jealous of the youth’s talent and 
frequently berated him, sometimes even forcing 
him to sleep outdoors. 

Theodore and Stanley were sawing wood when 
their father began abusing them, Theodore said. 
The youth said that when his father refused to 
stop, he obtained a pistol and fired twice through 
the basement window at his father. 


Publishing this let’s us in for cries of 
“fraud.” It does look like a 100% natural 
for Story Magaz sine doesn’t it. Or any of 
the little magazines in which people (illegiti- 
mate puppets of Hemingway) talk like you 
and me. (sic). 


CARMEL, CALIF.—A worm permitted scholars 
to trace the region from which some rare books 
originally came. The book worm had eaten through 
some of the tomes. Its larvae contained ash show- 
ing where its life had ended as it began to bite 
through another book. The worm was of a kind 
peculiar only to a certain region, therefore proving 
the books had been there. Just a little tiny point, 
folks, but we thought you detective writers might 
want to know. It’s new and a honey. 


Here’s a little gem from the life of a reporter 
as sent to us by UP. 


They have cleaned up the mess in the 
streets of Salisbury, where citizens attacked 
soldiers with fire hoses and soldiers re- 
taliated with gas bombs. The city newspaper- 
men whom they ambushed in a hotel room 
have filtered back to their homes. And that 
leads to a story of the battle, which bids 
fair to become a classic in newspaperdom. 
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MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


For those who are not lured by large promises but 
desire really professional instruction, sympathetic frank- 
ness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a thorough 
knowledge who does not have to rely upon endless tech- 
nicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoffman’s standing in 
the magazine world is known. An editor for 25 years 
(Adventure, McClure’s, Delineator, etc.) he is particu- 
larly known as a friend, helper and developer of new 
writers. His two books on fiction writing are standard; 
he has proved his own fiction ability. Individual in- 
struction only; no classes, no set courses, no assistants. 
No marketing—that is a specialty in itself, requiring 
full time for best results. No poetry, plays or scenarios. 
A specialty is made of “one-man” courses, the course 
in each case being entirely dependent upon the needs 
of that case. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, N. Y. 








WRITER’S SUPPLIES 


Note these representative values taken from 
our late catalog: 


Karolton, Glazed Kraft Envelopes 

32-lb. Wt.—Size 9x12 and 9%x13%—26 
of each size............. $1 
28-lb. Wt.—25 of each size 
24-lb. Wt.—25 of each size.... 
20-lb. Wt.—25 of each size 


Karolton, Glazed Kraft =e 
Size 6x9 and 6%x9 
28-Ib. Wt.—50 of each SiZC........cccccseereereee $1.25 
24-lb. Wt.—50 of each size. » ay 
20-lb. Wt.—50 of each size. 
24-lb. Wt.—25 of each size.. 


No. 10 and No. II Size, te two folds 
28-lb. Wt.—25 of each size s 
50 of each size.. 
24-Ib. Wt.—25 of each size... 
50 of each size 


Manuscript Paper, Second Sheets and Carbon, 
size 8!/3x11 
High Grade, Artesian Bond 

20-lb. Wt.—Ream (500 sheets)...........c0c000 
16-lb. Wt.—Ream (500 sheets).... . 
Good Grade Second Sheets, Ream 

Medium Grade, Atlantic 
20-lb. Wt.—Ream (500 sheets) 
16-lb. Wt.—Ream (500 sheets). ° 
Medium Grade, Second Sheets.............:sss00+ 
WRITER’S SPECIAL CABINET, $2.50 value. 
Includes practically everything the ordinary 
writer needs at one time. Assorted. Boxed..$2.00 
Typewriter ribbons, Mss. covers, carbon, every- 
thing for the writer. We PAY POSTAGE on all 
orders east of the Rocky Mountains. Add 15% 
if you live west of Rocky Mts. Send for our 
large, 80 page, illustrated catalog, of books 
and all kinds of supplies for the writer. It’s free. 


A. D. FREESE tL SON 
PLAND, INDIANA 
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NEW DEAL FOR AUTHORS 


Get that manuscript you have written into print 
as soon as possible — novels, stories, poems, 
songs, inspirational messages or series of lec- 
tures or lessons. We have had twenty years’ 
experience in publishing business. Connections 
everywhere. All manuscripts criticized and made 
ready for publication. Special attention given to 
manuscripts for private distribution. 


TAUS VE SYNDICATE 
P. O. Box 8, Pasadena, Calif. 


Almost all picture stories are selected after they 
have been printed. Every manuscript sent us is 
ready for recommendation by someone now as- 
sociated with a studio, or who has retained his 
contacts. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





Six Fiction Formulas 
Will Help You Write Salable Stories 


for markets really open to new writers 


*% There is only one way to reach this profitable 
field, and that is to write what editors want. 

* We offer you the only complete and authori- 
tative work on this highly important matter 
of pleasing editors. 

% These formulas have been sold through 
Writer’s Digest for years, and many experi- 
enced writers learned from them. 

% Send for descriptive folder if you are inter- 
ested in writing for money. List of 32 new 
markets sent free! 





Satisfactory Work at Reasonable Rates 


Editing and copying stories—books—poems—Mss. 
of all sorts. Straight copying 40c per thousand 
words. Special rates on books. 


MISS ELLA G. AGNEW 
314 East Main St. Richmond, Virginia 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 
Cape Girardeau Missouri 








PHOTO-MARKETS, By John P. Lyons 


A directory listing 1200 markets for pho- 
tographs — what to “shoot’— where to 
sell it— how to make your camera pay. 
50c postpaid. Descriptive circular No. 
10W, free. Postal inquiry brings it. 


AUTHORS SHOP, Box 25, Baltimore, Md. 








SELL ALL YNOA STORY RIGHTS! 


Stories; articles. Fee 15,000 words $1. Collaborate, 
suitable stories. Published stories for screen (no 
fee). Anniversary get-acquainted offer; Free, Feb., 
mystery or adventure Radio serials; Novels; 
PLAYS; Scenarios; Stories. For sale: Talking 
Picture Story, recommended by P. Browne, play- 
wright; etc. Screen Music. Sales: Rx, play. 


> ALL-RIGHT STORY AGENCY < 
Box 1 Hollywood, Calif. 








POEMS -+SONGS 


We Want /. Popular, Semi-Popular or Sacred 
Poems and Songs for Immediate Consideration. 
Kindly enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope with 
all inquiries or, material submitted. 


M. M. M. MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Dept. W. D. Studio Bldg. Portland, Ore. 








LUTHER A. CLARK, Composer 

arranged the piano part of WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME 
IN THE ROCKIES, and wants many poems. Send 
three of your poems for FREE examination. Let him 
make the piano part of YOUR poem, after which he 
will tell you his publishing plan. Member “NRA.” 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. “W. D.,” Thomaston, Maine 








*x* SONGWRITERS! 


Submit your songs or poems for free 
examination and advice. Free booklet 
by America’s best known arranger 
and composer. Write for it now. 


STAN TUCKER, 3629, Brordvay, Room 
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A Baltimore reporter, threatened with 


lynching, sticks to the telephone as long as 
he can, dictating his story. He sees the mob 
coming after him. He flees to an upstairs 
floor of the hotel. He sees the mob try to 
burn down the hotel. He barely escapes 
with his life by secreting himself in a taxt- 
cab, which deposits him safely in Seaford, 
Del. Breathlessly he telephones his paper. 


“Where are you?” demands his city 


editor. 


“In Seaford, Del.” 
“Well, who the hell gave you permission 


to leave Salisbury?” 


VIENNA.—The punishment was made to fit the 


crime today for seven of 43 Nazis arrested in yes- 
terday’s holiday parade when they were caught 
strewing paper swastikas in the streets. 


They were ordered to spend three hours picking 


up the tens of thousands of swastikas, under the 
supervision of professional street cleaners. 


Just a thought for a Liberty short short. 


Make the climax one in which the culprit 
is sentenced in such a way that “the punish- 
ment fits the crime.” 


NEW YORK.—A beautiful girl found garrotted 


in her gaudily furnished apartment was identified 
today as Marion Smith, 23, who squealed on two 
gangsters in a murder case and was held in Bronx 
County jail for 10 months for her own protection. 


She left heavy insurance to a child, four years 


old, offspring of an unhappy love affair. 


Police immediately planned to question Georgie 


De Perno, gangster, serving a term for second 
degree murder in Dannemora Prison, and Irving 
Leder, serving a five-year term for assault in Sing 


Sing. 


Marian, whose real name was Margaret Piletsky, 


and Dolores Curnow, her friend, were released 
from the County Jail only 10 days ago. Both had 
testified against De Perno and Leder who were 
known to have influential friends in the underworld 
and police feared vengeance. Dolores immediately 
returned to her home in Canada. 


De Perno and Leder were convicted in connec- 


tion with the death of Joe Martilaro. Dolores was 
in love with De Perno at the time and Martilaro 
tried to force his attentions upon her. She told 
De Perno and a few days later Martilaro’s body 
was found riddled with bullets. 


Marian came to New York several years ago 


from Shenandoah, Pa., to seek stage fame. Her 
body was discovered on her bed, an electric light 
cord wrapped tightly around her neck. She had 
been dead two days. Neighbors told police that 
48 hours before they had heard a man within the 
apartment, shouting: 


“You haven’t got long to live, baby.” 
The girl had enough silk underwear “for three 


women,” police said. They learned from neighbors 
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that she was visited frequently by a well-dressed 
man who drove an expensive roadster. 

Neighbors said the girl appeared prosperous. 
Police said that while her wardrobe was most com- 
plete in undergarments, there were few dresses and 
coats, although all these were expensive and fash- 
ionably cut. In the bedroom were several Christ- 
mas packages which apparently she had prepared 
for younger brothers and sisters whom she planned 
to visit during the holidays. “Don’t open until 
Christmas” seals were pasted on them. 

The body was discovered by an ice man who had 
admitted himself with a pass key to fill the ice- 
box(?) It was clad in pink silk pajamas. Several 
insurance policies found in the apartment named 
John Criochock, believed to be her 4-year-old son, 
as beneficiary. 


Well, there you are. 





An Editor Writes 


For a good many years Dorothy Clark 
Hubbard has been a Street and Smith editor. 
She is a practical, experienced, and success- 
ful pulp paper editor. What she says about 
free lance writing, therefore, is worth read- 
ing. Just recently Miss Hubbard has pub- 
lished a small book on writing for beginners 
titled, “Learning to Write”. Its chapter 
titles include “Where to Begin”, “How To 
Get An Idea”, “What Not To Do”, “Ethics”, 
“What are Editors Like”, and “Preparation 
of Manuscripts”. The advice offered is boiled 
down to meaty precise sentences. 

Learning to Write; Cloth bound; 64 
pages, $1. 





You Have To Feel It 
(Continued from page 34) 

In every story I have sold, I can look 
back now and find this spark. In every story 
I have failed to sell—that is, on which I have 
given up trying to sell—I can see where the 
feeling is absent. 

It’s the same thing as the painter putting 
“soul” into his portraits. It’s what the 
sculptor does when he creates a statue which 
seems to breathe. It’s what Kreisler does 
when his magic bow seems to pull you right 
out of your seat. 


Note 
The article on syndicates requirements, 
planned by Ward Thomas for this issue, will 
appear in March instead, in order that all 
syndicates throughout the country may be 
included.—Ed. 
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the plotcrafters 
OXFORD, OHIO 


offer you original, exclusive plots for stories, 
novels, and plays at from $2.50 up. 
Scores of re-orders during our four years of 
existence, prove 


we can satisfy you 
a eel 
AUTHOR — DIRECTOR 


Contacting scenario departments of all Holly- 

wood studios and covering foreign markets, will 

assist you in selling stories and ideas for the 

talking picture screen. Be represented in Holly- 

wood by one who is actively 

ENGAGED IN THE MOTION PICTURE 

BUSINESS. 

Most studios will not accept stories sent direct 

and our service costs less than submitting by 


mail. 
IF YOUR STORY HAS MERIT WE CAN 
SELL IT. 


The fees are $1.00 and return postage with 
manuscript. 10% on sale. When sale is made 
the fee is returned. Save time, money and dis- 
appointment. Clip a dollar bill and postage to 
your manuscript. Mail it to 


WALTER ROWELL 
P. 0. BOX 157 HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


NEWLY PUBLISHED SONGS 


YOUR VOICE IN THE AIR, Walts-Ballad (Crosby) .........40¢ 
LOVE, Tango-Foxtrot (Nelson) 40 
YOU’RE JUST LIKB A DEWDROP, Walts-Balled 


( 40¢ 
HEART, Concert Song (Carr) .--50e 


























Burnett) 

SPRINGTIME IN MY 
SHIP OF GOLD, Concert Song (Gayle) 5 

Complete catalog sent on receipt of postage 

SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 

(Hollywood’s First Music Publisher) 

5617 Hellywood Bivd., Dept. D. 
Member, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
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12-SONGS-12 


PLACED IN TALKING PICTURES 


4-SONGS-4 


ACCEPTED FOR MUSIC PUBLICATION 


THAT IS THE THRILL our Sales Service gave 
our clients when we placed their songs, which 
we serviced. And every one of these was a new 
song by a new writer. Of the four songs placed 
for publication on publishers’ standard royalty 
contracts, three were placed with one of the 
largest music publishing houses in the United 
States. Our clients’ songs used by famous Movie 
Stars in Talking Pictures. One number serviced 
by us was placed by our Sales Service for usage 
as Signature Song in 24 feature productions. 
Songs of our clients’ have been played by the 
leading dance orchestras and Radio Stations on 
the Pacific Coast, including National Broadcast- 
ing Company and Columbia Net Works. 
Remember, the principal Music Publishers 
have Hollywood representatives because it is 
here that songs are selected for pictures. We 
are right here on the ground and know TALK- 
ING PICTURE and MUSIC PUBLISHING re- 


quirements. 
BIG ROYALTIES 


Paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture 
Producers for suitable songs. Through our serv- 
ice HIT WRITERS will revise, arrange, compose 
music to your lyrics or lyrics to your music, 
secure U. S. Copyright registration and GUAR- 
ANTEE to broadcast your song over our sched- 
uled RADIO program. Our Sales Service will 
also submit your song to Music Publishers di- 
rect and to the Music Departments of the Holly- 
wood Motion Picture Studios. This is YOUR 
opportunity. Write TODAY for FREE COPY of 
our twenty page instructive booklet giving de- 
tails of the mst complete and practical Song 
Service ever offered. 


UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE, 677 Meyer Bidg. 
Western Ave., at Sierra Vista, Hollywood, Calif. 








WRITER’s DIGEST 





Beginners 


Only 
SQ 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in tts Beginner's Inds- 
wdual Course in Short Story Writing. 
nsperienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained, 

The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able to com- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 
proved editorial style. Only sincere 
students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing, that will intrigue and 
inspire you, await sincere inquiries. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 











a 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
stony course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back guarantee on all enrollments. 
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Anybody can think up a plot—or many 
plots—for a story. Anybody can describe a 
character. Anybody can write dialogue. And 
almost anybody can do these things fairly 
well, with reasonable practice. But very few 
can write a story, a story that is the same 
to the reader as to the writer. 


It isn’t that you have to put your story 
down on paper. You’ve got to put your 
story into the reader’s mind. And this, of 
course, means that your story must work 
itself into the busy mind of the magazine 
editor. 

The best compliment I ever had on a story 
came from a casual acquaintance. The man 
didn’t know much about me, and wasn’t in- 
terested in whether I wrote stories or not. 
Nor did he have any idea of saying any- 
thing to encourage me. But he had just read 
a yarn about a character of mine locked on 
top of a skyscraper. In my story I had 
this character locked out for several hours, 
finally attracting the attention of police by 
climbing up on a billboard which had been 
placed on the roof, and writing a message 
on the board. Of course, thoughtful sign 
painters had left a can of paint handy. 

Well, anyway, this casual acquaintance 
mentioned that story. He screwed up his 
face and frowned at me. “That damned 
story made me so dizzy I couldn’t eat any 
lunch that day.” 

And, even if it was my own story, I call 
that good writing, boys and girls. 

It so happens that I get dizzy standing on 
my own front porch, and that other chap 
probably has the same weakness. But, never- 
theless, I got my feeling over to him. 

And, you can bet your last dime on this, 
I’m going to struggle along trying to turn 
out more stories with that wallop in them. 
For, as I write them, I shall sell them. 

And if you’re wise, you'll try to get the 
same quality in your own stuff. Start with 
something you have felt yourself—a big 
moment in your life, a tense moment, a 
joyous moment. Build your plot around this. 
Then work like a beaver—and you'll see 
some of those rejection slips change into 
checks. 


So—good luck to you! 
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New York Market Letter 
(Continued from page 31) 


prize is $2,500.00, but I understand that this 
will be applied against royalties. 

John H. Hopkins & Son, publishers’ rep- 
resentatives at 200 Fifth Avenue, are turn- 
ing publishers on their own account. Their 
first book is a novel. 

Wine and Liquor Dealer News, 43 Leon- 
ard Street, is intended only for the New 
York City dealers. 

Brewery Age is now located in larger 
quarters at 55 West 42nd Street. 

The Naborhood Stationer, 32 Union 
Square, is also confined to dealers of Greater 
New York. 

Lithographers Journal, 205 West 14th 
Street, accepts only voluntary contributions. 
® No success stories are wanted by The 
American Perfumer and Essential Oil Re- 
view. Strictly news, for which payment is 
after publication at one cent a word. 

Modern Brewery pays usually, though not 
always, on acceptance—and at rates of two 
cents and up. High class trade magazine for 
brewers. Gives special assignments. Hartley 
W. Barclay is editor. Address: 205 East 
42nd Street. 

Modern Packaging buys only on assign- 
ment, but pays as high as four cents a word. 
Address: 425 Fourth Avenue. 

Radio Merchant, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
insists that the names of the lines of articles 
carried must be included in articles about 
merchandising of electrical refrigerators and 
radios. Photographs for illustrated articles 
bring two dollars apiece; articles at one cent 
a word—on publication. 

Space rates of 25 cents an inch are paid 
by the American Printer, 9 East 38th Street. 
News and developments along the technical 
line of commercial printing wanted. The edi- 
tor is Edmund Gress. 


St. Louis Market Letter 


(All following addresses, St. Louis, Mo.) 
HOES and beer may lead the parade 
of products produced here on the 
banks of the muddy Mississippi, but 
when it comes to markets for writers, juve- 
nile publications, by their number, certainly 
take first place. 
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Practical, Thorough Juvenile Criticism 


A on man who has sold over 200 of his own juveniles. a - 
of a dollar for any juvenile under 3500 words. 50c each 
tdaitional 1000. Complete and detailed. 3 day service. 


30 Hour Typing Service 


—30e PER M. Expertly done on excellent bond by Mrs. Barner, 
with 14 years ms. typing and editorial experience. Carbon on 
bond. Grammatical corrections. Marketing tips. 


RICHARD BARNER, P. O. BOX 121, TRENTON, N. J. 








FICTION AND DRAMA 


Send $1.00 per 1,000 words, postage and your story 
for constructive ‘criticism. New discovery helps all 
writers—satisfaction or refund. Seventeen years in 
fiction and drama. Send for literature. New dis- 
covery $1.00 or free with first story. 


GEORGE T. McCUTCHEON 
Macon Andrew Bldg. Memphis, Tennessee 








Literary Advisers and Managers 
We specialize in book-lengths of fiction and non- 
fiction. Also handle shorter material. 
Criticism When Desired—Typing Service. 
Our representative makes frequent trips to New York. 


Wrigley Building (410 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 








$50 A WEEK WITH A KODAK 


Booklet Describing 100 Magazine Markets 
20 Cents, Stamps er Silver 


Rossiter Snyder Publishing Company 
30 West 18th Street, NEW YORK 











YOUR STORY 


PLUS MY HELP and 10 years experience, may 
equal a sale! Submit any story up to 5,000 
words with $1 and postage—longer, in propor- 
tion. You receive: Criticism; marketing for 
10% if suitable; or revision if merited. Fee 
REFUNDED on sale! 


CHARLES P. GORDON 
Box 148 Dante, Virginia 
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Advertising 


as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want — to get ahead 
faster —if you want to make more 
mon cy —if yo u want a career filled 
with thrills and big opportunities — 
or want to advance in your present 
position—read “Success in Adver- 
tising,’’ now sent free ry 
This new booklet points the road RY 2 & 
hundreds of men and women have ome & 
towed to quickly increase 2 9 
earning power 
It also explains how you can, by a new, practical home 
study method, qualify for a positionin any one of the 
many branches of Advertising. To read this booklet should 
prove to be an evening well spent. 
Send your name and address and this free booklet will 
be sent at once. No obligation. 
Se ee 
PAGE-DAVIS HOOL OF ADVERTISING 
3601 MichigarAvenue Dept. 3052 Chicago, Il. 
Send FREE booklet “‘Success in ddoxticae?” , and full information. 
Name foe, 


Add 


City. State. 





























52 WRITER’s DIGEST 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP AND JOURNALISM 


Aone-year professional training in the technique 
and practiceof writing, under personal leadership 
of six distinguished American writers— Edwin 
Markham, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Rupert 
Hughes, Robert Welles Ritchie, John D. Barry, 
Samuel G. Blythe. Inspirational atmosphere 
and ideal environment. Only talented students 
accepted. Send for circular. 


| WILLIAMS INSTITUTE, Berkeley, Calif. 


POETS “Ponts 1934 RIGHT! 750 PLACES TO SEND 
ee S, 450 pay markets, included in each of 
8 AND MA 














books: RKERS, Road information 
fer Hiteh teh hikers Aiono the Literary Highway. $1; VERSE 
TaCeNTeD UB — —_ LIFIED, $1; VERSE MS — OLD 
1; also for your workshop, PRACTICAL 
YMER hand-book and rhyme dictiona: 1; RST A 
FOR FICTI STS, including fiction mar ot list, $1. Any 
» $1.75; books, $2.50; 4 a ;.the five, $3.50 
Send self-ad JI ‘or | Prize Program 





KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Monthly, $2 a year, 25¢ a copy) 
702 N. Vernon Street, Dallas, Texas 


Prompt Service by ExpertTy pist 


Will type your manuscript neatly and accurately on good qual- 
ity bond paper at 40c per thousand words. Poetry, 2c line. 
Book lengths, 30c per thousand words. Minor corrections in 
spelling and punctuation. Free carbon copy. All work mailed 
flat. Fee should accompany manuscript. 


MARY LEE JACKSON 
413 Steele Street, Frankfort, Kentucky 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED) 


neatly and promptly to meet editors’ requirements. 
40c per 1000 words. Poetry, le per line. Punctua- 
tion and minor grammatical errors corrected free. 
Carbon copy and extra outside pages free. 20% 
discount on book lengths. 
MAGDALENE MATHIEU 

; Dept. C, 231 E. Huron St. Chicago, Ill. 
-. > 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT TYPIST 
A college graduate. Experienced H. S. Teacher. 
Have majored in English and Commercial. Will type 
all kinds of mss. for 35 cents per thousand words. 
Book lengths for 28 cents per thousand words. 
Corrections in spelling free. Minor corrections in 
grammar and punctuation—if requested. Carbon 
copies. Mailed flat. 

IMOGENE M. HAWK 
Mechanicsburg, 
































Ohio 








MANUSCRIPTS 
Accurately typed on good quality bond paper. 40c 
per thousand words. Carbon copy, extra first and 
last pages. Spelling corrected. Grammar and punc- 
tuation corrected—if requested. All work mailed flat. 


JAMES E. ROPER 


University of Tenn. Knoxville, Tennessee 











OE cece 


. WAX CHARACTERS EAT 


time and postage. False, jarring figures ruin 
a story. Create personalities. With SHOLL’S 
classified TEMPERAMENT BOOK, $1, you 
will choose words that individualize your 
characters, their manners and personal habits. 
For powerful characterization use HUMANI- 
TOME always. Try Action Book, $1; Emotion 
and its Expression, $1. Complete satisfaction 
or money back. Write Dept. 12 — 


THE VERBIS PUBLISHING CO. 
71-14 166th St. Flushing, N. Y. 


SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 





4 Guide to Character Delineation 
and Human Description 
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@ If you write wholesome stories of 2,000 
words, in a way to interest boys of high 
school age, you will do well to study Boys’ 


Comrade 2700 Pine St. Informational ar- 
ticles, travel, biography; human interest 
stories and serials of eight to ten chapters 
are all included among their requirements. 
$3.50 a 1,000 words is the payment. They 
buy suitable poetry too, but it should not be 
longer than twenty lines. 


For those who do material of a similar na- 
ture to interest girls of teen age, there is 
Girl’s Circle. Glenn McRae and Frances 
Woolery edit the two jointly. 


@ Front Rank at the same address, for older 
young people and adults, want stories that 
have a high moral tone but are not preachy. 
They should run 3,000 to 3,500 words. 
Travel, biographical and informational ar- 
ticles, as well as short poems and serials of 
eight to ten chapters are used too. 


Kiddies of nine to twelve years are the 
readers of Junior World. A more adven- 
turous type of story and articles of appeal 
to them are used. 


Hazel A. Lewis, the editor also buys little 
stories for six to eight year olds for Story- 
land. All these are published by the Chris- 
tian Board of Publications at 2700 Pine St. 


@ Send Evangelical Tidings good character 
stories, 2,000 to 2,500 words, short articles 
of 1,500 to 2,000 words, dealing with life 
the world over, nature, science etc. or edi- 
torials of from 600 to 900 words that will 
appeal to young people of sixteen to twenty- 
four and you may be able to cash a check 
for 20c a hundred words. Seasonal, nature, 
religious and inspirational poetry is used 
and paid for at the rate of 5c a line. The 
address is the Eden Publishing Company, 
1724 Chouteau Ave. 


@ At the same address three juveniles are 
published. The Children’s Comrade buys 
600 to 700 word stories portraying attitudes 
and ideals that are desirable. Also poems of 
not more than ten lines. Rose M. Kniker is 
the editor. 

Girl’s Friend for girls of nine to fifteen, 
wants short stories of 2,500 words, articles 
up to 1,500 words, fillers to 100 words and 
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poems of eight to ten lines. All should ap- 
peal to girls who are in Sunday School. 


Boy's Companion needs are practically 
the same. With the exception that they 
should interest boys of nine to fifteen. Don’t 
send any serials to these weeklies. The rate 
of payment is the same as for Evangelical 
Tidings and so is the address. 


@ Queen’s Work has a large subscription 
list of students in Catholic academies and 
colleges. It is published monthly except in 
July, August and September. The editor, 
Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S. J. uses fact articles 
on living Catholics and contemporaneous 
events; discussions of modern subjects and 
articles in general that appeal to people of 
sixteen to twenty-four. Also contempora- 
neous and wholesome, but not necessarily 
religious, stories. Not much poetry is 
bought. Usually 1c a word is paid on ac- 
ceptance. The address is 3742 West Pine 
Blvd. 


MERICAN PAINT and OIL DEAL- 

ER, 3713 Washington Blvd., edited by 
Arthur A. Poss, uses good merchandising 
articles for paint stores, of not more than 
1,000 words. The rate is up to lc a word 
after publication. Manuscript file is now 
considerably overstocked and prospective 
contributors should correspond with the edi- 
tor regarding current requirements before 
submitting material. 


@ The American Painter and Decorator at 
the same address goes to painting contrac- 
tors only. Free lance articles are seldom 
used and when they are, their length is re- 
stricted to 800 words—200 words is prefer- 
able. They should deal with successful mer- 
chandising by recognized decorators. George 
Boardman Perry is the editor. The rate is 
up to 1c a word after publication. There too, 
the manuscript file is now considerably over- 
stocked and the editor prefers to be queried, 
before material is submitted. 


Missouri Ruralist 2206 Pine St., is not buying 
at present. Neither is Sporting Goods Dealer 
217% North 10th St. The editor, P. B. Felker, 
said they rarely buy outside material. It is advis- 
able to write to him, before submitting an article. 

Sporting News at the same address is all staff 
written. So is Interstate Grocer 114 North 7th St. 
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HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, hag Recipes, etc. Also win- 
ning entries and articles to help Y¥ U0 win! 

SPECIAL — subscription now HALF PRICE—only $1 per 
year. Latest copy, 20 cents—none free. Order yours NOW— 
KKBEP POSTED—WIN YOUR SHARE. Address, 


20 W. Washington 


WIN $$$ IN CONTESTS! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 








veeree Critic offers 


STRUGGLING WRITERS! 


trying 
48-HOUR SERV 0 words, or less, $3.00. 


EW 
each additional 1000. If a doubter, write for proof, 


FOREST GAYDEN — 


(Over ten years in the we... 











CREATIVE WRITING 


PROSE — PLAYS — POETRY 
INSTRUCTION — CRITICISM 
MARKETING SERVICE 


Writers are made—not born. 


THE DODD-HARRIS SCHOOLS, INC. 
190 N. STATE ST. 





ANNOUNCING 
AMAZING 
TYPEWRITER 
BARGAIN 


New Remington Portable 


only $3 down! 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Only $3 down buys this latest 
model machine. Not a used or re- . 

built typewriter. A beautiful brand new regulation 
Remington Portable. Standard keyboard. Carrying 
case included. Try it in your home or office 10 days 
free. If you do not agree that it is the finest Porta- 
ble at any price, return it at our expense. Don’t delay. 


FREE TYPEWRITER COURSE 
MAIL COUPON TODAY OR USE POSTCARD 








REMINGTON RAND INC., 
DEPT.N-8, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Please tell me how I can oer new Remington 
portable typewriter for only $3 down. Also en- 
close your yew catalogue. 


Name .. 
Addyess 


Lo ac ew 00 ow was os 
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the “‘eream’’ of con- 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


HONEST assistance. No undeserved flat- 
tery. But plenty of constructive, —- suggestions. The 
kind of help that is ree, penetctel. No patience- 


boa island, Calif. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








Over 200 largest newspapers in the United States 
subscribe to our syndicate service and we want writ- 
ers to send in news-publicity and original material. 
Pay according to number of papers publishing. We 
also want people to clip newspapers for us. 

No previous experience required, as we train you 
in short time. Write today for application form and 
instructions. 


NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
W-3806 BEVERLY BLVD. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


WrRriTErR’s DIGEST 








ANNE HAMILTON 


Criticism and Courses In Verse-Writing 


Contributor to the Nation, The New Yorker, The Literary Di- 
gest, The Boston Transcript, F. P. A.’s ‘“‘Conning Tower’, 
The Kansas City Star, The New York Herald, Voices, Braith- 
waite Anthology, Thomas Moult’s Best Poems of 1932, etc., ete. 


345 South Orange Drive Los Angeles, Calif. 








PLAYWRITING 


is a lucrative profession. You may have ideas that 
will achieve success, if properly developed. Practi- 
cal personal instruction, by mail, at moderate cost, 
by an experienced producer, manager and stage 
director. Author of thirty-five published plays. 


W. C. PARKER 
465 West 23rd St. New York City 








JULIA HATCHER, Literary Typist 
1027 Drexel Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Typist to many successful authors; offers highest 
quality letter-perfect typing at 45¢ per 1,000 words. 
Introductory offer: beautiful manuscript cover 
free; return postage prepaid; four suitable markets 
suggested, if requested. 
Established 1924 








NO FINER MANUSCRIPTS 


IN SO FAR AS APPEARANCE IS CONCERNED 
. .. are ever laid on an editor's desk than those 
prepared under my personalized author’s service. 
Perfectly typed, carefully proportioned, tactfully 
edited, faultlessly styled...And at moderate cost. 
For each thousand words, 50c. Special rates on the 
longer mss. 


VIOLET BURKE, 240 Water St., Torrington, Conn. 











40c A 1,000 WORDS 


Includes one free carbon, minor corrections in gram- 
mar, spelling, punctuation if requested. Book 
lengths, 20% discount. Good crisp bond paper. I 
mail all scripts flat. Verse, lc per line. Samples of 
my work sent upon request. 


JULIA O. SPENCE 





224 N. State Street Painesville, Ohio 
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@ Stanley B. Simpson, editor of The Meyer 
Bros. Druggist 217 South 4th St. can use 
merchandising articles of interest to drug 
stores. He uses photos only when they are 
a part of an article and of outstanding value 
to drug retailers. Payment is made accord- 
ing to the merit of the material. 1c a word 
being about the top price. 

@ Any phase of the shoe repair business, 
whether it be displays, advertising, salesman- 
ship or business producing stunts, is con- 
sidered by Shoe Repair Service Commercial 
Bldg. A. V. Fingulin, the editor, explained 
that, he wants not only the what and when, 
but the why and the how, in these articles. 
He is overstocked at present on verse but 
needs short, humorous skits with reference 
to shoe repairing. 1% to 1%4c a word is paid. 
$1.50 to $2.50 is paid for good photographs 
of successful shoe repair shops. 

Articles 1,000 to 1,500 words, describing 
uses of wooden barrels by various industries 
are wanted by The Wooden Barrel, 511 Lo- 
cust St. They should show why the barrels 
are used; illustrate their durability, utility 
or convenience, perhaps through unusual in- 
cident or anecdote. Trade notes, shorter 
items concerning activities in the cooperage 
field, new markets, etc., are wanted too. 


Mr. Lynn Mahan, managing editor, said 
he hopes to get more articles that conform 
to the Wooden Barrel’s needs. Contribu- 
tors who write them are paid 14 to 1c a word 
upon publication. 


Farm Machinery and Equipment 804 Pine St. 
is not buying now. They don’t expect to do so 
for some time, 

National Druggist 313 North 9th St., do not 
consider unsolicited material. 

According to Victor A. Gummersbach, 


the B. Herder Book Co., is at present pub- 
lishing mostly books of a scientific charac- 
ter. The kind that are used in Catholic edu- 
cational institutions. They have almost limi- 
ted their new publications to books of this 
class. 

Sometimes, the Post Dispatch 12th and 
Olive St. accepts feature articles, with a 
strong news lead, for the Sunday magazine. 
Prospective contributors are strongly urged 
to study the magazine before submitting an 
article. Quality determines the rate of pay- 
ment. 
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and KwK Chase Hotel. 
thing. 


exceptionally good.” Be guided according 


Of the six radio stations in St. Louis only 
three consider free lance material. They are 
KMOXx Mart Bldg., Ksp 12th and Olive St. 
At each of these 
stations I was told substantially the same 
“We have few sustaining programs 
and buy little. Only that which is new and 
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Trade Journal Notes 











By Joun P. Lyons 


ERE are the rest of the Bakery and 
Confectionery Trade Journals 
month. A _ few 


promised last 

failed to respond to our recent inquiry. 
Bakers Review, 330 W. 42nd St., 

York (Mo. 10c). Concise, meaty news 

the commercial baking trades. 

a good merchandising or advertising artic 

Payment after publication at 20c an inch. 


Confectioners’ Journal, 437 Chestnut St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. (Mo. 35c). Appeal is 


the confectionery jobber, wholesale manu- 
facturer and the manufacturing retailer. 
1,000 to 2,500 words, preferably illustrated, 


detailing successful manufacturing metho 
and policies, 


per photo. 


Confectionery, Biscuit 


Toronto, Ont. (Mo. 10c). Appeals to man 
facturers and jobbers. 


Canadian interest to the group covered. 


Confectionery Buyer, 222 N. Bank Drive, Chi- 


cago, (Mo. 10c) Appeals to the Jobber and lar 
buyer of candy. Generally overstocked. 


International Confectioner, 135 Front S 
New York (Mo. 25c). 


tor. 


rial for some time to come.” 


New South Baker, 223 Courtland St., 
N. E., Atlanta Ga. (Mo. 35c). Appeal is to 
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New 


Occasionally 


merchandising and distribut- 
ing practice. Best to query editor first. Pay 
on acceptance at up to lc per word, $3.00 


and Chocolate 
Journal, Room 507-137 Wellington St., W., 


Staff prepares 90% 
of material but will consider anything of 


Editorial appeal 
here, directed to manufacturer and distribu- 
Thomas F. Sullivan, Business Man- 
ager, advises “current editorial expense and 
volume of manuscripts in our hands, pre- 
vents contracting for any free lance mate- 


of 
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If You Want To SUCCEED In 
Writing... Study Under 
A Master Teacher 


R. RICHARD BURTON 

has devoted his lifetime to 

the study, practice and 
teaching of English, Drama and 
Writing. He has taught - 5 
great Universities . . . John Hop- 
kins, Chicago, Southern Califor- 
nia, Columbia and at Minnesota 
where he was Head of the Eng- 
lish Department for many years 
and was acclaimed by students 
“The most human and stimulat- 
= eel that Minnesota ever 
ad’. 








DR. BURTON 


Dr. Burton has also won prom- 

inence as a newspaper editor, literary critic, lec- 
turer, author and as a member of important literar 
organizations . . . Pulitzer Prize Committee (for 1 
years) National Institute of Arts and Letters, Book 
League of America and others. Of all Dr. Bur- 
ton’s literary achievements, his rarest gift is the 
ability to transmit knowledge and understanding to 
his students in a vivid, inspiring way. 


Dr. Burton’s rich experience, seasoned judgment 
and rare teaching ability are all available to you 
through this unusual home study course . 


RICHARD BURTON COURSE 
in Creative Writing 


Into this course . . . recently revised, a ~ 
and modernized right up to the minute. . 
Burton has put his most masterful teaching efforts, 
the essence of his long and rich experience. This 
course is complete, including the Short Story, Ar- 
ticle Writing and Newspaper Features. It is easy- 
to-understand, straightforward, practical and stim- 
ulating. Under the personal guidance of the Bur- 
ton Schools Faculty, it shows you how to write, 
gives you individual coaching, intimate friendly 
help in your special problems, guides you in de- 
veloping your writing possibilities, saves you months 
of fruitless, tedious effort. 


A Valuable Library of Short Story Masterpieces 
included with the course, also complete personal 
criticism of eight of your short stories. 


FREE — Dr. Burton's Analysis Test 


It will reveal interesting things about your writ- 
ing ability. Try it and receive expert critic’s frank 
opinion, without obligation. Write today—use cou- 
pac or send your address on postcard—no salesman 
will c 





©) 
RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc., 


202-4Burton Bidg., 9-11 Main St., N-E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me Dr. Burton’s Free 
Analysis Test and information about the 
Richard Burton Course in Creative 
Writing, without obligating me in any 
way. 











Name 
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ABe....000000 . Occupation 
Address 
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Can YOUR Story 9 
Be Filmed = 


| sold three stories during the first TEN DAYS 
of 1934. Have YOU a story | can sell? 

Producers have looked to me for stories for 
fourteen years. 

No copyright or revision racket. 

Learn about this profitable market from my 
FREE booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. Dept. S-15 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


Suite 215 








FREE INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 


Your manuscript revised and gp by us means that 
it is cman ag Sa that it is in the correct form; that it 
will favorably impress the editor. 

Write today for our new low rates and Free Introduc- 
tory Offer. No obligation. 


Cosmopolitan Authors’ Bureau 
927 W. Delaware St. Evansville, Indiana 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED TO MEET 
EDITORS’ REQUIREMENTS 


40c per 1000 words; includes one carbon copy and 
extra outside page. Corrections in grammar and 
punctuation if requested. Fee should accompany 


manuscript. 
E. L. FREDERICK 
223 Calhoun Street Cincinnati, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING... 


All manuscripts typed promptly and accurately 
on good quality Bond paper. Carbon copy and 
extra first page. 40c per 1000. Special rates on 
book lengths. All Mss. mailed flat. 


J. B. LAUMANN 


1305 Bowman Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 











EDITORS ARE ATTRACTED 
by your appearance OF REPELLED 


—which is, of course, your manuscript—why not 
dress the part and have your manuscript (minor 
corrections made if desired) ag by professional 
typists. 50 cents per 1000 words, carbon copy and 
first and last page included. Special rate on book 
length copy. 


ALCO LETTER SERVICE 


1429 East 67th Street Chicago, Illinois 











SHORT-SHORT STORY WRITERS! 

The creator of the PLOT GENIE, Wycliffe A. Hill, has 
analyzed all the ‘‘short-shorts’’ in LIBERTY and COL- 
LIER’S for two years past and has revealed the Formula 
and the SIX methods that are used to put in the ‘“‘trick’’ 
ending, surprise twist or dramatic punch. This analysis is 
accompanied by the “‘thumb-nail’’ synopses of 100 of the 
best published ‘‘short-shorts.”” It is instructive and valu- 
able to every writer and easily worth $100.00 to any author 
who is interested in writing ‘‘short-shorts’’—the $500.00 
kind. The price of the Analysis of The Short-Short Story 
is only $1.00. 

The comedy element is important in story writing. We 
also offer Mr. Hill’s new ANALYSIS OF COMEDY, 
which segregates the basic comedy situations and analyzes 
100 jokes and funny stories. Something ABSOLUTELY 

. Price $2.00, or $1.00 if ordered with any of our 
other publications. 
ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 829, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 
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both the large and small baker of the South. 
2,500 words, success, business building and 
merchandising articles. The same address 
for “Sweets,” devoted to the Southern candy 
jobbing industry and interested “primarily 
in stories pertaining to wholesale merchan- 
dising of confectionery.” “Commercial 
Fertilizer,’ from the same publisher, is a 
highly specialized field and therefore offer 
no market for free lance material. However, 
“Southern Beauty Shoppe” (Mo. 35c) de- 
sires good sales promotion, merchandising 
and success stories. These four markets 
pay Yc per word, and $1.00 per photo. Pre- 
fer to have correspondent query them first 
on the desirability of the story before send- 
ing on the finished manuscript. 


Northwestern Confectioner, 707 North 
Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. (Mo. 20c). De- 
voted to manufacturing, jobbing and retail 
confectionery trade. 1,000 to 1,500 words, 
featuring sales ideas, methods of conducting 
business, etc. 


Southwestern Baker, 802 M. & M. Build- 
ing, Houston, Texas (Mo. controlled circu- 
lation). Use news, features concerning all 
types of bakers in the five Southwestern 
States (Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Ark- 
ansas, New Mexico.) Prefer the “How” 
type article of any length up to 2,000 words, 
preferably shorter. Such articles should 
state the bakers problem and how he solved 
this problem, quoting facts and figures. 
Rates are Y%c per word and up, payable 
month of publication which is usually 15 
to 45 days after receipt. 


Western Confectionery and Ice Cream 
News, 853 Howard St., San Francisco, 
Calif. (Mo. 25c). For manufacturer and 
retailer in Western States. Advise “Our re- 
quirements are limited at present, but might 
be interested in promotion ideas, the shorter 
the better.” Pay on publication “ec per 
word, photos $1.50 each. 


Mail addressed to Candy, 351 Jay St. Brooklyn, 
N. Y. is returned by post-office. Pacific Retail 
Confectioner reports “Out of Business”. 


And here are the 1934 requirements of 
random markets reported within the last 
thirty days. 

Rand McNally Bankers Monthly, 536 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill. (Mo. 50c). 1c per 
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of WRITER'S DIGEST was established. Since 

its inception, it has been instrumental in the 
success of thousands of writers throughout the 
world. Our clients include men and women in all 
iN walks of life; the type of scripts we service in- 
cludes verse, plays, articles, novels, shor? stories, 
serials, features — everything except movie sce- 
narios. 


A WRITER'S DIGEST criticism is at all times frank, 
| honest, and to the point. It includes revision sug- 


cr IFTEEN years ago, the Criticism Department 











gestions, a detailed analysis of the script, specific 
constructive criticisms, concrete marketing ad- 
vice, and a discussion of your own native literary 
talent. On scripts under 5,000 words we complete 
our service inside of ten days. 


| 5 THE RATES of the Criticism Depart- 
WRI ; ER = ment of WRITER'S DIGEST are $1 

for EACH thousand words up to 

5,000 words. After 5,000 words the 

D I G E Ss i & fee is 60c for each 1,000 words. 
Terms are cash with script. If the 


22 East 12th Street script is of no value, it will be re- 


turned to you with your uncashed 


CINCINNATI, OHIO ss check. 
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ON THE FRONT COVER ... 
In January another ESCRITOIRE student is 
featured on the cover of a national magazine. 
It doesn’t cost much to become an ESCRITOIRE 
student; and we take more than half our pay 
in an interest in ONE story you write under 
our direction. Please enclose self-addressed and 
stamped envelope with your inquiry. 

PROFESSIONAL TYPING FOR THOSE WHO 

WANT THE BEST 

Our typing section follows copy if you like, or 
spelling, punctuation, and grammar edited by 
an expert. Typing by experts on good bond 
paper with carbon copy. Postage paid to you. 
50c the 1000 words for prose. Verse 2c the line. 


THE ESCRITOIRE 
Walter Harbin, Director 
Send inquiries to Center Point, Texas. 


Sales Office 
151 Fifth Ave., Room 1317 New York City 








MARTIN TYPEWRITING SERVICE 


AUTHORS' MANUSCRIPTS neatly, promptly, and ac- 
curately copied. Stories 40 cents per thousand words, 
poems | cent per line. One free carbon copy, manu- 
scripts mailed flat, good quality bond paper. 

Remittance should accornpany order to insure prompt 
attention. 


1938 Fairburn Ave. West Los Angeles, Calif. 








TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts expertly typed accurately and prompt- 
ly at 40c per 1,000 words. Poetry, two cents the 
line. Ten per cent discount on book lengths. Good 
quality bond paper; carbon copy. Mailed flat. 
Minor corrections. Work guaranteed. 


FORREST SCOTT 
80 Fifth St., N. E. Carrollton, Ohio 








THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Send me your manuscripts and let me 
make them live and breathe! I polish, revise, edit 
and type. Stories, articles, essays, poems, books— 
professionally prepared and returned to you ready 
for publication. 50 cents per 1000 words, minimum 
fee $1. 20% discount on book-length manuscripts. 
Carbon copy and careful mailing of all material. 


EDITH M. NAILL : Edgerton, Missouri 








Typing of books, stories, plays, 


poetry, theses by experienced manuscript typist. 
Carbon copy furnished. Minor corrections. ‘Scripts 
mailed -flat. 40c per 1,000 words. 
Special rate on books. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 








Learn to Write 
Humor 


Well known humorists earn as high as 
$150,000 yearly. To help make you widely 
known, I am organizing a syndicate, which 
will supply to newspapers witty articles, 
columns, etc. copy will be supplied 
by my students, and those who “make 
good” may become staff contributors. Write 
me today, asking for Free Test Lesson “W.” 


JACK PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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word on publication for 1,200 to 2,000 word 
articles on bank management and operation. 

Magazine of Wall Street, 90 Broad St., 
New York (Bi-Wk. 35c). Will consider 
free lance contributions, 1,000 to 2,000 
words on industrial developments, impor- 
tant inventions, general business, financial 
and investment articles. Pay on publication, 
varying rates. 


Investment Banking, 33 S. Clark St., Chicago, 
Ill., does not encourage contributions. 

Stage, 50 E. 42nd St., New York (Formerly 
Theatre Guild Magazine) advise “virtually all the 
contents, text and photos used are contributed 
by the staff.” 


System and Business Management (For- 
merly Management Methods), 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York (Mo. 35c). Open for 1,000 
to 2,000 words, preferably with good photos, 
new or significant sales building or expense 
reducing ideas of general appeal to business 
men. Business methods and procedure. Pay 
on acceptance at % to 2c, depending upon 
material. 


Marine Review, Cleveland Ohio advises “Be- 
cause of the technical nature of our publication, 
we find outside contributions unsuitable.” 


Laundry Age, 1478 Broadway, New York 
(Mo. 25c). Advise that they are depending 
upon their correspondents of many years’ 
standing to furnish the curtailed material 
needed. But, they state, “it is just possible 
that now and then we may be able to use a 
story for our dry cleaning department. This, 
however, must be written from the angle 
that it is advisable for laundry owners to 
have a dry cleaning department. 

Laundryman’s Guide, Industrial Life 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. (Mo. 50c). Also in- 
terested in dry cleaning material similar to 
above. 1,000 to 2,000 words, preferably 
illustrated, on merchandising, selling, pro- 
duction, management, routing and plant 
layout in the modern steam laundry. News 
items of the trade. (Pay on acceptance, 
34c to 1%4c per word.) 

Columbia, 45 Wall St., New Haven, 
Conn. (Mo. 10c). National organ of the 
Knights of Columbus, pay $30 to $60 per 
article, on acceptance, 2,500 to 3,000 words, 
preferably illustrated, on Catholic religious 
movements, science, travel, sport, etc. 

Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42nd St., New York 
(Mo. 20c). National organ of the B.P.O.E., 
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with half a million or more readers. They 
issue an illuminating folder to guide the 
would-be contributor in reaching for this 
market. Varying lengths, preferably illus- 
trated, news of the order, inspiration or self- 
advancement, current affairs, economics, 
sociology, autobiography, biography or his- 
tory. Articles must avoid racial, political 
or religious controversy. Pay on acceptance 
at 5c and upward per word. It is best, how- 
ever, to query editor before preparing 
material. 


American Weekly, 235 E. 45th St., New 
Yord (Sunday Feature Magazine Supple- 
ment of Hearst Nation-Wide Newspapers). 
New, striking or original feature articles of 
National interest. “There must always be 
some sort of photographic matter with each 
article to illustrate it adequately. The more 
unusual, striking and attention-compelling 
the pictures are, the more likely we are to 
use it—with any first-class set of photos of 
unusual or striking nature it is always pos- 
sible to find something to say and headlines 
to put on them. Nothing is more generally 
interesting than a good photo of a really 
pretty, well dressed woman. A story where 
a beautiful woman is the central figure, or 
in some way associated, is likely to make 
an attractive feature.” Preferred lengths 
run, for a full page feature, 2,000 words 
with about six to eight good photos. For 
these they pay $35 to $75, and often more 
for remarkable or extraordinary material or 
where the pictures are very unusual. Smaller 
articles, 300 to 500 words with one photo 
will bring $5 to $30, according to merit. 
Center double page feature will measure up 
to 4,000 or 5,000 words, with a variety of 
unusual pictures, and these will bring $100 
to $300. 


Woman’s World, 222 West 39th St., New 
York (Mo. 15c). Pay $35 to $50, on ac- 
ceptance, for illustrated articles, 1,000 
words, on architecture, decoration and home 
rejuvenation or refurnishing. 


Delineator, 161 Sixth Avenue, New York 
(Mo. 10c). Are not at present time pub- 
lishing gardening material. Varying lengths, 
high standard, illustrated material on fash- 
ions, interior decorating, homemaking and 
women topics of wide, general interest. 
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A good critic must both 
know his stuff and know 
PRACTICAL how to teach others. 
I have taught writing courses 


= - — 
in five State universities. 
Criticism AND I have published fiction 


in a dozen different magazines during the Depression. 
Send me that story. I will not only point out what is 
wrong with it, but tell you exactly what to do to im- 
prove it. 

SPECIAL TEMPORARY LOW FEES: Criticism: Up to 
8,000 words $1.00. Fifty cents a thousand thereafter. 
Revision: Up to 5,000 words $5.00. One dollar a thou- 
sand thereafter. (Enclose stamped envelope.) 


BRUCE DOUGLAS 


5641 MONTICELLO DALLAS, TEXAS 








PRISON SLANG 


“Underworld and Prison Slang” is the only book 
giving the slanguage of the prison and underworld. 
80 pages with a good margin for your own notes. 
Complete and authentic. Only $1.00 postpaid. 


Order from WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East Twelfth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 








HAVE YOU A POEM 


suitable for our 1934 profit-sharing anthology? 
Your poem in this popular book increases your 
prestige. Prizes given for most popular poems. 
Fourth year of publication. You can’t afford to be 
left out. All poems given consideration. 


AMERICA SINGING 


1665 East 73rd St. Cleveland, O. 








Do You Write Like 
1000 Others? 


Or is your writing individual? Do you 
want the same critical guidance as 1000 
others, or do you want guidance suited 
to your individual needs? 


WARREN E. SCHUTT 


Offers practical and 
individualized in- 
struction by mail, 
with exhaustive crit- 
icism of every les- 
son, in the following 
subjects: 





FREE 


Send for free sam- 
ple of criticism. 
It will be a valu- 
able lesson to 
you in writing. 








Fundamentals of Creative Writing 
Short Story Writing Play Writing 
Novel Writing Magazine Article Writing 


Mr. Schutt has for the past eleven years 
taught all branches of Creative Writing at New 
York and Columbia Universities, with notable 
results in the way of bringing his students 
through to SALES. 

His courses are not formulized. They are 
adapted to tha individual needs of his students. 


Address him at 
425 W. Cheiton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Write It Righ 5 1.00 
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Edwin Krows 
The Art of Sound Pictur 2.50 
Modern eo Writing 3.00 
W. B. Pitkin & Marsten 
Underworld Prison Slang. 1.00 
reese 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to Write a Short Story. 2.60 
Michael Jos 
How to Write Short Stori 1.00 
L. Josephine Bridgart 
Plot of the Short Story. 1.25 
Henry Albert Phillips 
ae the Short Story 1.00 
Writing the Short Story. 2.00 
J. Berg Esenwein 
A Book of Modern Short Stori 3.00 
Dorothy Brewster 
Short Story Writing. ; 2.25 
Mar: Orvis 
The Only Two Ways te Write a Short Story........... . 5.00 
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WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinasti, 
GENTLEMEN: 
send me postpaid the following books: 








WRITER’s DIGEST 





After @ conscientious over oa oo 
catalogues, WRITER’S D DIGEST recommends 























to tts — All books selected make See reading and are 
horitative. All are sold on @ money-back guarontee. 
GRAMMAR AND eo Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing.« 2.50 
The Correct Word aad How to Use Itericcsecesseseees $1.50 Arthur S. Hoffman 
J. Turck Baker Fiction Writing for Profit. 2.50 
Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 Joseph and Cumberland 
Frank Visetelly How to Write Serial Ficti 2.50 
Roget's Thesaurus 2.50 Michael Joseph 
Peter Mark Roget Toqpen Murder Mystery. 2.00 
Writer’s Desk Book. 1.50 In rad ee rent = O. Roy Cohen. 
Wm. Dana Orcutt Emotional “Values in a Fiction IIE sccssccestccssicrensaven 50 
wand. Good Enf@lish 2.00 James Knapp R 
a Bevg | Esenwein Twenty Problems of ‘he Fiction Writer......cin....0. 5.00 
Like inde, Hendon Bidred a 7 pre MANUSCRI 
s, Hayden re ige 
1001 Questions and Answers in English Grammar.. .75 Th MAR Ss e . shee 
Hathaway » ere Be 3.00 
English Grammer Sin 125 1933 Writer's Artiste Year Bookecwnrm 2.00 
oveign Markets 
0s Pees ot Rage Lengutite—on 849 sony ease Beck ond Bibel Ct = 
— senad Art of Ver iteation ond 2 thas emer 1.75 
senwein oberis 
Comprehensive, Dic Sieouney 1,00 Rhymes and Motors 15 
2.50 Horatio Winslow 
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Writing Novels to Sell 
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The Writer’s Market 


The Writer’s Market which for the past sixteen 
years has been an integral department of WriTER’s 
DicEsT magazine is omitted this month but will re- 
turn next month (March) stronger than ever, The 
cause of the omission is the Writer’s 1934 Year 
Book and Market Guide which took over our na- 
tion-wide marketing organization for the past 45 
days and left us with no time to assemble and edit 
The Writer’s Market Department. The 1934 Year 
Book includes accurate up-to-date market advice 
on every fiction market that pays %4 cent a word 
or better. It is on sale now for 25c at all news- 
stands. 





With the Advance Guard 











HE MAGAZINE, A Literary Jour- 
nal, appeared in December as a month- 
ly from 522 California Bank Building, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. It prints short stories 
and poems, and is issued in good format, 
with excellent type and paper, by Fred K. 
Kuhlman, John V. McAllister, Richard W. 
Perry and Arthur J. Rohman. Mr. Kuhl- 
man writes: “Our interests seem to run in 
the more formal type of material ; however, 
we are not adverse to experimental writing 
. . it just seems that the experimental 
pieces we have received thus far do not com- 
mend themselves to us in respect to the con- 
ception of subject matter ... We would be 
glad to receive some good proletarian ma- 
terial.” Poems run from brief presentations 
to two or three pages; stories from short- 
shorts to 6,000 words, though preference is 
for not greater than medium lengths. Con- 
tributors to the first issue are about equally 
divided between “accepted” writers, ad- 
vance guard, regulars, and unknowns. 


The persistent village is the home of Lew 
Ney and Ruth Widen, proud parents of The 
Latin Quarter-ly, trundled forth last sum- 
mer from 11 Barrow Street, N. Y. C. The 
Quarter-ly uses stories, short plays, verse, 
drawings and cartoons for which, shortly 
after the first number appeared, an editorial 
announcement said “prospects for payment 
are looking bright.” All prose should be 
“2,500 words and under, the shorter the 
better.” Preference is for a “radical” slant, 
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A TYPEWRITER RIBBON FREE 


One of our excellent 75¢ typewriter ribbons free 
with an order for $1.50 or more of writers’ supplies. 
This offer expires this month, so rush your order 
now. State make of your machine. 

Staunch envelopes that protect your story: for 
flat mailing, 25 9x12 and 25 9%x12%, $1.40. One 
fold of the sheet, 25 6x9 and 25 6%x9%, 965c. 
Two folds, 50 No. 10 and 60 No. 11, $1. Carbon 
paper, 25 sheets, 40c. Manuscript covers, 9x15 %, 50 
for 90c. Mss. boxes, to carry bulky mss., 5 for 65c. 

Hammermill Bond paper, 84x11, 500 sheets to 
a ream. A ream of No. 16 (medium-light), $1.25; 
No. 20 (medium), $1.60. A ream of Uncle Sam 
Bond, a rag-content paper, $2.25. Note: if your 
order includes mss. paper and you live west of the 
Rockies, add 10%. Price booklet (free with order), 
5c; samples, 10c. Shipments made within one hour. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER, DEPT. D 
4415 Center Avenue Pittsburgh, Penna. 








We Can HelpYou 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editor and 

authors’ agent; an intimate knowledge 
of present-day market conditions, gathered 
in the heart of the publishing world; a per- 
sonal acquaintance with practically every edi- 
tor of importance in the United States— 
these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who 
have the will to go forward—we want to help 
them to go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been tak- 
ing an active part in the agency, was former- 
ly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold 
S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland, and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recom- 
mendation from George Horace Lorimer, H. 
L. Mencken, John Farrar, William L. Chen- 
ery, William C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H. E. 
Maule, Oscar Graeve, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, Lincoln MacVeagh, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Mar- 
Jory Stoneman Douglas, H. W. Stokes, and 
others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Robert Thomas Hardy, Pres. 
Jane Hardy, Sec’y and Treasurer 


55 West 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 





—Movie Stories— 


° Big Money 
Paid to SUCCESSFUL WRITERS 


Studios are interested in original stories, plots 
and ideas adaptable for motion picture scenarios. 
ABSOLUTELY NO READING FEES. This is a 
service to sell your stories—not a school or 
criticism bureau. Government copyright provided 
when needed. Place name and address on a post 
card and mail today. Instructive book ““WRIT- 
ING FOR THE SCREEN” will be sent to you 
FREE. 7 


HOLLYWOOD SCENARIO SERVICE 
Dept. 101 6305 Yucca St. Hollywood, Calif. 
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Hollywood Studios 
Need Stories 


OUR SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
WERTHEIM & NORTON, Ltd. 


ARE SELLING A CONSISTENT PERCENTAGE 
OF STORIES TO THIS GREAT MARKET 


HIS is the best —_—e in the world that 

producers WILL BUY if the story is in line 

with their requirements and is submitted 
through a recognized agent. 


Producers favor original stories suitable for the 
TALKING SCREEN. It makes little or no differ- 
ence whether you are known or unknown—THE 
STORY IS THE THING! 


In addition to the Major Studios, all of whom 
are located here in Hollyw there are more 
than a score of active Independent Producers of 
Talking Pictures—constituting the greatest story 
market in the world. 


Our Studio Representatives are in daily contact 
with this great market and —— submit 
such stories as are in line with current produc- 
tion needs. 


_ | be YOUR OPPORTUNITY! Located in 

ollywood, the world center of TALKING PIC- 
TORE PRODUCTION, where more than 10% of 
the entire world’s supply of motion pictures are 
produced, we are in a position to know of the 
immediate story requirements. 


We invite the submission of manuscripts in any 
form for FREE READING and REPORT. Our 
U. S. COPYRIGHT SERVICE includes the neces- 
sary prima-facia evidence of authorship before a 
manuscript is submitted to the Studios. If your 
manuscript is not available for presentation, it 
will be promptly returned to you. 


ONLY IN HOLLYWOOD can you find such a 
thoroughly a and efficient service. Send 
today for FREE BOOKLET, “ORIGINAL STO- 
RIES ARE WORTH MONEY,” describing in de- 
tail the opportunities as they exist TODAY. No 
cost or obligation, of course. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO 
COMPANY 


529 Meyer Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 











Sell Your SNAPSHOTS 







irensines, Newspapers vo J gay clamoring for 

They'll buy them from Y f you learn oe to take y ealable 4 
tures! Make your camera x) you good money—spare time or full 
time. Read how others do it. Send for FREE BOOK, “How Te 
Make Money with boos Camera.”’ Earn right while you learn. We 
teach you by mail how to take the kind of newsy, human-interest 
pictures that publications want—and how and where to sell them 


with help of - unlimited Market- 
ing Service. Mail card or letter. 
Universal Photographers, Dept. =. 
Fundamentals of Written English 
By DOROTHY K. AUSTIN, M. A. 
Two Separate Manuals (Pad Form) 
Vol. 1—Instruction and Drill. 
Vol. 2—Test Sheets. 
fn yey the > vais 
ECIAL: Both Manuals for $1 
Christopher Publishing House, Boston 
Send for our Book Catalogue 
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r “at least some social background, some 


intelligent realization of the immense 
changes .. . and their effect on the lives of 
individuals ;” for “stories about those who 


are facing and trying to solve their prob- 
lems rather than objective portrayals of 
hopeless misery.” 


Issue No. 1 of The Partisan, Journal of 
Art, Literature & Opinion, appeared on 
newsstands in tabloid newspaper format 
December, 1933. Featured contributions 
are an editorial, “Turn To The Left” by 
Henry Carlisle, a biographical sketch of 
John Reed by Lincoln Steffens, a poem by 
Langston Hughes, a brief play by John Dos 
Passos and Robert Morse Lovett, cinema 
impressions by Boris Pilnyak, an installment 
of “California Summer” by Ella Winter 
(Mrs. Lincoln Steffens). Fiction, articles, 
comment and reviews complete the list of 
contents. The Partisan will appear monthly. 
Editors may be reached at Box 2088, Hol- 
lywood, Calif. 


From 17 West Washington St., Athens, 
Ohio, comes an announcement of Manu- 
script, “a bi-monthly devoted to literature 
of the present,” scheduled for introductory 
appearance in mid-January. Wanted for 
consideration are short stories and poems. 
“There will be no limitations.” Material 
that “would be refused by the larger maga- 
zines for its realism or unusual treatment 
will be read with interest.” The first num- 
ber will carry an article by Zona Gale ad- 
dressed to beginning writers, and a letter 
from Erskine Caldwell to the editors in ad- 
dition to creative work. The editors are Flola 
Shepard, Mary Lawhead and John Rood. 


Suspended since the September issue, New 
Masses, 31 East 2%th Street, was revived in 
January as a weekly. Stories; prose sketch- 

poems; plays; reviews of music, art, 
stage, screen, books; drawings, cartoons, 
sketches, etc.; editorials and articles having 
a Marxist revolutionary orientation are 
used. Format, paper, type and general make- 
up follow closely the two well-known na- 
tional “liberal” weeklies. “New Masses pays 
for contributions,” and “welcomes the work 
of new writers, in prose and verse, and of 
artists.” It demands fully germinated ex- 
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pression, however, and is no easy mark for 
seedling opinion or literary opportunism. 
Among contributors to the issue of January 
2nd, the names of John Strachey, former 
member of the British parliament, Jacob 
Burke, Josephine Herbst, John Dos Passos, 
Ashley Pettis, Scott Nearing, Jack Conroy, 
Stanley Burnshaw, William Gropper, Na- 
than Adler, Michael Gold, Art Young, and 
Granville Hicks, among others, should con- 
firm this statement. 


The fact that The Prairie Schooner is re- 
duced in size, through economic necessity, 
to half its former 80 pages, predisposes to 
editorial “favor for shorter pieces in both 
story and essay, which should be not over 
3,000 words.” Lowery C. Wimberly, editor, 
Station A, Lincoln, Nebraska, hopes soon 
to restore the magazine to its original size. 
Meanwhile he is “especially interested in 
seeing good familiar or personal essays, also 
articles that are timely and not too academic 
in treatment.” Poetry and prose sketches 
are also printed. 


Characters, as its name indicates, “prizes 
not so much contributor’s names as their 
memorable characterizations.” “Poetry or 
prose; fantasy, romance, or realism; narra- 
tive, informal essay, lyric, or drama — in- 
tended to be acted; all are desired.” The 
hope is to attain evaluation of vivid, individ- 
ual life. “A superlative delineation of 9,000 
words will be accepted but lengths between 
2,000 and 5,000 are generally used.” Paul 
Pfeiffer, editor, announces in the initial 
number, January-February, 1934, that he 
“needs frontispieces, good portrait studies, 
with fictional names of subjects below them,” 
and declares his intention of having block 
prints made for those he likes. Characters 
is mimeographed, is scheduled to appear bi- 
monthly, hopes eventually to pay for con- 
tributions and promises to do so retroactively 
when and if possible. Mss. are “read within 
three weeks” with “promise to publish with- 
in six months if acceptable.” The address is 
367 Seabright Avenue, Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Rditors of “‘little magazines’’ who want announcements to appear 
in this column please write us direct. Writers with complaints on 
the “little magazines’’ should please do the same, enclosing stamp 
if reply wanted. Contributors to ‘“‘little magazines” please tell 
your friends and one man editors about this column and help us 
build it up. Only first-hand information published. 
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Come on you novelists... 


There never was—and never will be— 
a better chance for the NEW writer to 
place a book length manuscript. 


The past holiday season was the best 
publishers have had for several years 
and are they encouraged! ; 


Offer them a good story and once again 
they are ready to take a chance even if 
it is by a NEW comer. 


And you short story writers... 


1934 will be the harvest year for the 
NEW writer. 


My sales plan IS selling. Let me show 
YOU how it works. 


My reading fee is but a dollar. This 
buys an honest opinion regarding the 
salability of ANY manuscript regard- 
less of length. 


If it BE salable I can SELL it. 
& 


DANIEL RYERSON 


644 WEST GARFIELD BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





WHO? 
WHAT? 
WHEN? 
HOW ? 


Do your guides show you the answers to these four 
questions, when you have a story to sell 


WHO is in the market? 
WHAT do they want? 
WHEN do they want it? 
HOW must it slant? 


Hundreds of authors are finding the answers each 
week in... 


AUTHORS' WEEKLY NEWS 
SERVICE 


seven to eight weeks in advance of any magazine on 

the market. The service does not depend on ANY 

guide—Each letter is complete information in itself. 
PROVE IT TO YOURSELF! TRY IT A MONTH! 


Use the coupon. 
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WRITERS' SALES DATA SERVICE 

Burlington, Wisconsin. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed is 25c, please forward me 
pet oo AUTHORS' NEWS ‘SERVICE FOR ONE 


Name 








Address 





City 














Thousands of Dollars 
From GENIE PLOTS 


are swelling authors’ bank 
accounts. 


FAMOUS AUTHORS USE 
GENIE 


and recommend it to unknown 
ters who would become 
famous 


Ludwig Stanley Landmichl, author of 
more than a score of novels and serials, 
as well as hundreds of short stories an 
articles, praises GENIE. He says: 


“It Is remarkable how swiftly and accurately the PLOT GENIE 
can evolve a plot from which a really entertaining story may be 
written. 1! have worked up no end of plo ood ones—which were 
worked Into stories and have been published. | am sending you 
formulas or synopses of plots used in stories recently pub- 


three 
lished.” 
A VERITABLE GOLD MINE 
One author has already made $5,000 with the GENIE—another 
earned $2,000 in one month and is still selling consistently. A cer- 
tain a writer sold seven stories in six weeks, all plotted by 
GENIE. 


PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT IN MODERN WRITING 
= plots are countless! They are original — unusual — 
workable. 

GENIE 1s endorsed by the American Fiction Guild—recommended 
by educators and editors—widely used by professional writers and 
the Story Departments of Talking Picture Studios. 

The PLOT GENIE is not an experiment—it is not a toy. It is 
practical—workable—and scientifically sound. It is the greatest 
storehouse of potential story material—the most complete reference 
work for authors that has ever been devised. 

Send for full information. No obligation, of course. 

“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 CENTS 

Just to get acquainted we will send ‘‘Perfect Plotter,”” which con- 
tains the Perfect Story Plot formula and a complete plot synopsis 
developed with PLOT GENIE. This alone may ow you what 
is wrong with your rejected stories. Just send 25c, coin or postage, 
and say ‘‘Send me Perfect Plotter.” 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 851, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 





+ + 
Short-Story Writing 
How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of sel f-ex- 
pression. Make your 
sparetime profitable. Turn 
your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught by our 
t head- - 


staff li experts, . 
Dr. Esrnwetm ed by Dr. J. Ber Esenwein 
famous critic and teacher; Editor of The Writer's 
Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you constructive crit- 
icism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
J constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or oe doing so 
much for writers, young or old. The universities 
recognize this, for over one hundred members of 
the English faculties of higher institutions are 
studying in our Literary Department. The editors 
recognize it, for they are constantly recommending 
our courses, 150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 
atablishec 1897 
Dept. 7 Springfield, Mass. 
We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; 
descriptive booklet free. We also publish The 
} nnn Monthly,  & pony yy — 
terary workers; sample co) » . 
seription $3.00. wa — 





Writer’s DicEst 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Writing For The Movies 

(Continued from page 27) 
cat behind her, but a polar bear. The actor 
chosen to play the pickpocket clown had re- 
fused to be a pickpocket for fear it would 
hurt his reputation and the director had 
yielded, so that once again he appeared as 
a clown with indelible make-up. We had 
had five gangsters in our continuity but in 
the cinema as the world observed it there 
were nine. We had had one burst of ma- 
chine-gun fire but the director had added 
seventeen, making a total of eighteen rat- 
tling blasts. And the explosion which set 
free the “beasties” was caused, not by a 
carelessly dropped match, as we had had it, 
but by the stamping of an elephant on a 
stick of dynamite. 

Anyway, the picture was made. When 
you realize that in a sense each motion pic- 
ture depends for its final appearance almost 
equally upon the Story Board, the producer, 
the continuity writers, the director, the stars, 
the camera men, the light men, the sound 
men, the technical department, the special 
effects department, the scenery designer, and 
all the machinery, gadgets, tools, and ap- 
paratus pertaining thereto, as well as upon 
the carpenters and their unions, grips and 
their unions, the plasterers, the metal work- 
ers, the machinists, the extras, the secretarial 
force in the front office, and the secretarial 
force that worked for the writers, you will 
begin to see how easy it is to blow in sweet 
music and have horrible noises come out. 

I once calculated that more than seven 
thousand things could and commonly do hap- 
pen to each and every motion picture to 
damage it, alter it, or spoil it. 

But in the face of that somewhat startling 
division of responsibilities you will perceive, 


I trust, that the poor writer, so often neg- | 


lected and so rarely connected with the in- 
dustry, is really the deus ex machina. And 
perhaps if you are ever offered the prover- 
bial fifty thousand dollars you will hesitate 
a long time before you purchase the long 
green ticket and the pink Pullman reserva- 
tion, because, although writing for motion 
pictures is a science and an art, it is also an 
undertaking which makes Marathon dancing 


look sensible and easy. 
Copyright Harper’s Magazine, 1933; 49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. C. 
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ClevernesS..- 


IS USELESS, UNLESS YOU ARE CLEVER IN SELLING IT TO EDITORS. NATIVE 
TALENT ALONE DOES NOT ENABLE YOU TO SELL YOUR STORIES. 


CLEVER AND TALENTED NEW WRITERS ARE SELLING TO EDITORS 
EVERY DAY—BECAUSE THEY REALIZED THAT THEY MUST TRAIN THEIR 
TALENTS. LISTEN, FOR EXAMPLE, TO ONE OF MY RECENT CLIENTS IN THE 
PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE, WHOSE FIRST STORY IS REPRO- 
DUCED BELOW: 


©’Maras Mettle 


A Sgt. Maloney, 
born a Paezolski, borrowed a good old Irish name when he enlisted and 
made the buck privates “borrow” officers’ uniforms for him when he 
| was made a Non-Com. But Brick O’Mara came by his monicker hon- 
estly — and his uniforms, too. 


By M. M. Hii 














“Since I have learned enough in the few months under your supervision to make a 
sale when I had never done so before, I can’t help feeling mightily encouraged. Actu- 
ally being paid for a brain-child is a thrill which I hope will come oftener than once 
in a lifetime!’ (Address on request.) 


It is a safe bet that Mr. Hill will experience the “thrill of being paid for a brain- 


child” many more times before the Old Man with the Scythe comes and cuts him off, 
for he is well on the road to successful authorship. 


SEND ME THAT UNSOLD MANUSCRIPT. IT MAY BE READILY SALABLE—OR 
1 MAY BE ABLE TO SOLVE THE MYSTERY OF THE REJECTION SLIPS FOR YOU! 


My booklet, “The Truth About Literary Assist- 
ance,” contains information vital to every writer, 
not obtainable elsewhere, which has saved countless 
ambitious men and women money and disappointment. 
If you want to sell the manuscripts you have itten, 
or if you wish to write salable stories, write for your 
copy TODAY. Thirty-two pages — and it’s free on 
request. 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 


$3.00 for any manuscript under 4,000 words (in- 
cluding “short short-stories”); for longer stories the 
fee is $8.00 for the first 4,000 words, and fifty cents 
a thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. For manu- 
scripts of 50,000 words or over, the fee is $25.00. 


This fee is INCLUSIVE. It covers a detailed, con- 
structive criticism of anywhere from 1,500 to 6,000 
words if the manuscript is unavailable; if it is avail- 





able or can be made so by revision, THE FEE COV- 
ERS ALL NECESSARY WORK INCLUDING TYPING 
CARBON COPY TO THE AUTHOR, SUBMISSIONS 
TO EDITORS, ETC. In brief, I back my ju 

— my time and money, instead of asking the author 
o do s0. 


THE COMMISSION CHARGED ON SALES IS 10%. 


PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 


This is not a “Course,” but INTENSIVE IND} 
VIDUAL work with a strictly limited number of cli 
ents, during which the client and I write a story 
together, step by step, from the mere plot germ to the 
completed manuscript. This constitutes the most 
tical training possible. The client learns HO by 
DOING—which, perhaps, is the reason why I em able 
to advertise, MONTH AFTER MONTH, ACTUAL RE- 
SULTS OBTAINED BY MY CLIENTS. The terms are 
surprisingly low and convenient. Particulars on request, 


Because of Inflation and “NRA,” the fee in all branches of my Service must be increased within 


the next month 


or two, and my terms are, therefore, subject to change without notice. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


BOOKS BY LAURENCE D’ORSAY 


These standard texts on writing valued by writers 
everywhere: 

“Writing Novels to Sell,” $2.50; “Landing the Edi- 
tors’ Checks,” $3.00; tories You Can Sell,” $3.00. 
Copies autographed when ordered direct from me. 





5617 Hollywood Boulevard Hollywood, Calif. 
(or P. O. Drawer A-1) 


(Personal Inte§views by Appointment Only) 
Recommended by editors. Own Sales Representative 


in New York for personal submission to editors ef 
manuscripts accepted for sale. 








The UNDERWOOD STANDARD PORTABLE..Model F..$45 




















FOR ALL WHO WRITE 


N UNDERWOOD of your own! A portable to go with you 
wherever you go...to write whatever you feel like writing 
... whenever the spirit moves you. 


Letters, stories, notes...all these are the things that the modern 
person wants to type. Things you should type and can type on 
yotr new Underwood Portable...rapidly, neatly, easily. 


Any Authorized Dealer or Branch Office of the Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Company will be glad to demonstrate this new 
machine as weil as the other Underwood Portables that make 
writing a pleasant task. 


Typewriter Division 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


TYPEWRITERS © ACCOUNTING MACHINES ¢ ADDING MACHINES 
CARBON PAPERS © RIBBONS AND OTHER SUPPLIES 


342 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


SALES AND SERVICE EVERYWHERE 


UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 
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